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FOREWORD 



4 , 

The Los Angeles City Schools strive constantly to secure maximum 
returns for each dollar invested in public education. At the same time 
they strive to reach the excellence of educational opportunity for each 
student that characterizes the instructional goals of Superintendent 
Jack P. Crowther and the Los Angeles City Board of Education. 

It was in this spirit that the Los Angeles City Board of Education 
authorized "the study of problems involved in the implementation of a 
year-round utilization of college facilities in the Los Angeles City 
Junior College District" on April 20, 1964. This study is timely in 
that it follows a request for study in this area by the California 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education. 

Just as junior colleges are concerned with articulation with colleges 
and universities to idiich many of their graduates transfer, they are 
even more concerned with an effective calendar and working relationship 
with secondary schools from vdiich most of their students come. This 
study is mindful of articulation in the total educational program. 

It reflects balanced concern for good instruction, for the welfare of 
students, staff and constituents, for economy in operation, and for 
maximum utilization of school facilities. 

This report of the results of the "Survey: Year-Round Utilization of 

College Facilities," is designed to serve as an informational paper 
preliminary to, and in conjunction with, a formal presentation to the 
Los Angeles City Board of Education in March, 1965. It has been 
prepared in summary form, with the intention that the treatment of the 
materials and data will be relatively complete but held to reasonable 
limits in terms of length. 

Appreciation is expressed to Dr. John L. Reiter, Director of the Study, 
to Assistant Superintendent Walter T. Coultas, and to all who assisted 
in preparing this document. 







X. o*.cuj^y Warburton 
Associate Superintendent 
Division of College and Adult Educatior 
February 26, 1965 
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Chapter 1 

THE NATURE AND CONCERNS OF THE SURVEY 



The scope of the study 

Mounting pressures of rising educational costs, sky-rocketing student en- 
rollments, and the necessity for achieving educational outcomes geared to 
a rapidly changing and increasingly complex society have focused attention 
upon year-round operation as a device to gain an increased measure of ef- 
ficiency in plant utilization. The concerns of the Los Angeles City Board 
of Education are reflected, in part, by its action in initiating the survey. 

While the possibilities of year-round operation have been under discus- 
sion for some years by the Board of Education and the administrative staff 
of the Los Angeles City Schools, impetus for further consideration came 
through a resolution of the California Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation, adopted January 28, 1964, which proposed that "each junior college 
governing board appraise the recommendation's Impact upon the transfer of 
its students, articulation with other segments of education and other related 
matters; and on that basis determine the advisability of conversion to a four 
quarter calendar."^ 

The survey was authorized by the Board of Education on April 20, 1964 
through its adoption of certain recommendations by the Superintendent of 
Schools concerning "a proposal for the study of problems involved in the 
implementation of a year-round utilization of college facilities in the 
Los Angeles Junior College District."^ Included in the Superintendent's 
communication were the directives that personnel involved in the study should 
include representatives from community sources, and that an Advisory Commit- 
tee of administrators from the various operating and services divisions of 
the Los Angeles City Schools be created. The study began July 9, 1964 and 
in view of budgetary implications for the school year 1965-66, a report was 
requested by February, 1965. 

By inference, the scope of the study permits an examination of calendars 
other than the quarter plan in line with discussion in other segments of 
higher education, and in keeping with the intent of House Resolution No. 244 
(State of California) : 



^A Comparison of Trimester and Four -Quarter Calendars for Year-Round Opera- 
tion of Public Higher Education in California (Sacramento: The Coordinating 

Council for Higher Education, February, 1964), p. iii. 

^Revised Budget and Finance Committee Communication No. 1, (Office of the 
Superintendent, April 20, 1964), p. 1>^ 
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that the Assembly Committee on Rules is directed 

to assign to an appropriate interim committee for in- 
vestigation and study the subject of year-round opera- 
tion of the facilities of the California State Colleges 
and the revision of the academic calendar on a trimes- 
ter basis, a quarter basis, a semester and summer ses- 
sion basis, or some other basis ^ 

Reduced t& its simplest terms, the purpose of the survey is to provide in- 
formation bearing on these questions: 

(a) . Is year-round operation of the Los Angeles junior 

colleges educationally and financially feasible 
and desirable? 

(b) . Assuming the principle of year-round operation is 

acceptable, which of the various all-year calendars 
will serve best? 

(c) . Should an all-year calendar be adopted, what are the 

implications and problems involved in its implementa- 
tion and what steps need to be taken to accomplish an 
orderly and efficient transition from the present 
calendar? 

Concerning the "problems” of calendar change, it should be pointed out that 
for some problems there are rather complete answers, for some there are par- 
tial answers, but for others no answers are yet obtainable. To illustrate: 
(a) problems of establishing starting and terminating dates and the lengths 
of periods of summer instruction can be answered in definitive mechanical 
terms for each of the calendar alternatives; (b) only partial answers are 
to be found, for example, when summer attendance is considered, since past 
and projected enrollment figures lend themselves to prediction but provide 
no guarantee as to actual enrollment; and (c) no answer is obtainable at the 
time of this writing as to the extent to which the State Legislature will 
underwrite the added costs of year-round operation for the University of 
California and the State Colleges when a full summer quarter replaces the 
present student- fee supported summer session. 



Sources of materials 

The materials of the survey have been drawn from a variety of sources: 

(a) current available literature including books, pamphlets, reports, cata- 
logs, magazine articles and newspaper clippings, (b) formal and informal 
Interviews with key personnel from all levels and in many segments of ad- 



^Assembly Journal (Ryan), April 30, 1964, p. 854. 



ministrative and "firing-line" activity, (c) excerpts from speeches, talks 
and other forms of presentation at conferences. Legislative hearings and 
other types of meetings, (d) correspondence and telephone conversations, 
and (e) surveys, questionnaires and solicited opinions and reactions. 

With reference to the accumulated body of literature, an observation by 
Lombardi a decade ago is still valid -- that is, that "much of the litera- 
ture is merely the opinions of the advocates and opponents of the plan" 
(i.e. , the all-year school). While discussion and debate in higher educa- 
tion has intensified greatly in recent years, most departures from tradi- 
tional college calendars are still too new to yield evidence of controlled 
experimentation or the evaluation of educational outcomes based on change. 
As pointed out by Stickler and Carothers: 



It must be remembered that many of the plans for 
year-round calendars are relatively new. Many have 
been in operation only a year or two; others will 
not be launched until the fall of 1963 or the fall 
of 1964 or even later. Dozens of institutions are 
only now getting their programs to the blue-print 
stage; scores of others are just thinking about the 
problem. Because experience with the new calendars 
to date is limited, it is too early to make a care- 
ful analysis of year-round campus operations or to 



draw definitive conclusions concerning their effec- 
tiveness.^ 



An effort has been made throughout this survey, insofar as possible, to avoid 

being subject to the criticism of similar type studies that they " are 

based more upon reasoned argument than upon evidence, a characteristic of 
almost all material dealing with calendars and calendar change."^ 



The setting of the study 

Any consideration of the academic calendar must first take into account the 
specific nature and function of the institution concerned, the characteristics 
of the students who are to be served, and the curricular offerings which will 
control the conditions and circumstances under which instruction will be 
offered. 

The public junior college is a full partner in higher education but, in its 



^John Lombardi, The All- Year School . (Los Angeles: Los Angeles City School' 

Districts, July 1954)7 p. 7. 

Hugh Stickler and Milton W. Carothers, The Year-Round Calendar in 
Operation , (Atlanta: Southern Regional Education Board, 1963), p.~i. 

^CCHE, 0 £. cit. , p. 42. 
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own identity, unique and different from the four-year institutions in 
California and across the nation. Further, it is rapidly taking on hew and 
expanded roles in the changing educational scene. 

The seven colleges in .the Los Angeles Junior College District, in company 
with the other sixty-seven junior colleges in the state, must continue to 
provide an up-dated program of transfer education equivalent to the first 
two years of the University of California or any other accredited four- 
year college or university. As the Master Plan is implemented, the junior 
colleges will be enrolling nearly 80 per cent of the lower division students 
in all of California's collegiate institutions. And new challenges, too, 
must be faced in the areas of vocational/technical education, general educa- 
tion, specialized training and services to the adult community. 

Proposals have been advanced that the public junior colleges should become 
"centers" of vocational education in the implementation of recent Federal 
legislation. Provisions of the anti-poverty bill^ may well require new 
curriculum approaches to provide for the undereducated and the currently 
unemployable. 

New and advanced skills will be demanded in many job areas at the technical 
level, with the junior college in a position, logically, to offer this new 
training and re- training. Employment opportunities for technical informa- 
tion support personnel in the communications equipment industry alone will 
show an increase of nearly 50 per cent during the years 1962 to 1970,'°^ as 
one example. 

The above factors, along with the effects of automation, the shortened work- 
week, and similar socio-economic developments point to a marked change in 
the functions of the junior college. Lombardi has suggested: 

Briefly, in this expanded role the junior college 

1. will offer its counseling service to all -- not 
alone to its students or its prospective students; 

2. will develop programs for those who have had in- 
adequate opportunity to prepare themselves for 
college either because schools were poor or moti- 
vation and incentive were absent from their homes 
and environment ; 

3. will organize occupational courses and curriculums 
for those who are displaced in industry because 
their jobs have become more complex, have been 



^ The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 . (Title I), creating a Job Corps, a 
Work-Training program and a Work-Study program for youth from age 16 to 21. 

®UiS. Department of Labor, News — a news release dated December 23, 1964. 
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transferred to other areas to which they cannot 
go, or for some other reason; 

4. will add programs that enable students to develop 
inner resources to use their leisure time more 
P^^ofitably and with less monotony; will cooperate 
'*^^th other agencies in providing and developing 
community services for the new leisure class. 

At the s^e time the need will be even more urgent for 
maintaining a constant review and, where necessary, im- 
proving the transfer and revising the regular occupational 
curriculums which up to now have formed the mainstay of 
the educational program.^ 

In further establishing a "setting” for the survey, recognition must be given 
to the fact that the educational background and intellectual potential of 
Los Angeles junior college students vary widely, as do their economic circum- 
s ances and social and cultural backgrounds. This factor has a direct bear- 
ing upon any assumption that a pattern of successful calendar operation at 

a given college or university automatically would operate equally as well in 
a junior college. 

To illustrate this point, by way of contrast, at Stanford University each 
entering freshman is highly selected as to intellect and personal traits, 
is accepted only as a resident student, enters only in September, comes 
reasonably well-financed (with an investment of $2500 to $3000), and nor- 
mally is highly motivated. Los Angeles junior college entrants, on the 
other hand, come from a wide range of family backgrounds with many from the 
lower socio-economic levels, vary greatly in academic potential (from those 
eligible for admission to the University of California to those who some in 
the open door with virtually no college potential), need partial or full- 
time employment in 65 per cent of the cases, and (except for a handful of 
students at Pierce College) live at home or of f*** campus. 

Medsker's comments emphasize these striking differences: 

There is no such person as "the junior college student". 
Individual differences and lack of homogeneity preclude 
the description of "the student" in even the most selective 
college, but the diverse nature of the community college- 
student body almost defies a stereotype. Furthermore, there 
are differences in the natures of student bodies among 
junior colleges as well as among states and regions. Thus, 
in attempting to look carefully at students in junior 



^John Lombardi, in 
Southwest Region, 



an address to the 
(Los Angeles City 



California Junior 
College), October 



College Association, 
17, 1964. 
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colleges, it is necessary to recognize diversity and 
heterogeneity, to use central tendencies sparingly, and 
to consider the range and distribution of individual 
characteristics. Furthermore, it is necessary to recog- 
nize differences among individual junior col leges- -even 
those of the same type. 10 

Junior college students, in large numbers, enter with poorly defined and 
often unrealistic educational goals. Medsker has also stated that: 

Although by no means true of all students, a high per- 
centage of those who enter junior colleges have not given 
adequate time and attention to long-term educational 
planning. Many are in junior colleges because they 
cannot be admitted elsewhere. Many made their decision 
to attend college late in their high school career or 
sfter its completion. There is lack of congruence be- 
tween actual junior college attendance and the college 
plans which students stated prior to graduation from 
high school. A high percentage of entering students 
show lack of realism when they declare their intention 
to transfer later. Stated reasons for attending junior 
college may not be the compelling explanations. “ 

In terms of educational planning, a district-wide average of 677o of the enter- 
ing students intend to transfer to four-year institutions, virtually matching 
the state -wide figure of 66% found by Clark. Between 22% and 25% of all 
junior college entrants will actually transfer to some four-year institution; 
however, Gleazer's comments are worth noting in this connection: 

The fact that many of these students do not transfer is 
not an indictment of the programs but of the American 
preoccupation with the notion that a college education 
is circumscribed by four years of study culminating in 
the receipt of a baccalaureate degree. What actually 
happens is that many of the students aspiring to a four- 
year program will find that their abilities, interests and 



^^Leland L. Medsker, "The Junior College Student", Appraisal and Development 
of Junior College Student Personnel Programs . (Flint, Michigan: Cooperative 

Research Project No. F-036 of the Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 1964), p. 68. 

^ ^Ibid .. p. 70. 

12Burton R. Clark, The Open Door College : A Case Study . (New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, 1960), p. 65. 
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motivation do not match the rigor of the study re- 
quired. When this happens, the junior college per- 
forms another important function by directing the 
students into occupational programs which may better 
suit their interests and abilities. 13 

students 

i“®^<>ver^we?vrunitTLrbr?S* c“se“o^ 

the term this average drops to nearer ten units. ^ ^ 

the terls four un?™ of 



"Guidelines' * 

h^v: b^rfaefepfor Ihea! Principles and premises 

ture of the study, and as guifotlnes irifo‘’devefoiieM®’'"‘' 

s.;C.= :u;-s :'^sr;;,;sns:.xv:s" ;:zr 

~ y ^ means to an end, and not an end in itself." 

As pointed out in a recent publication; 

A major change affects a great number of people and 
entails a great deal of work and trouble to effect. 

undertaken lightly and should merit 
very careful consideration by all concerned. Such 
a change should be undertaken only for strong educa- 

or“s IZluy.^'' enthusiastic support 



13^mundvJ^aSl^cer, Jr.. "Junior Colleges Grow Up - Professionally - and 
1964. ^ aal Ifalv ersltY Business . 37:5:62-64. November. 

i^i versity Calendar . (The Committee on the Universitv rai^nria*. « 4 : .-u 
^er«an Association of Collegiate Registrars and AdmlssloS^Mf leers, mi] 
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The diffici'lties involved in a r/tajor calendar change \jeTQ emphasized by 
Clark Kerr recently, in speaking to a Town Hall audience* Answering a 
question concerning the move of the University of California to the 
quarter plan, he humorously but effectively reminded them that when 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler was appointed president of the university in 1898, 
the Board of Regents expressed their wish that a plan for four quarter 
operation be developed following the pattern adopted by the University 
of Chicago in 1894. But, as Dr. Kferr continued: 

nothing waa done in the twenty years of Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, nothing was done in the four years of 
David Prescott Barrows, nothing was done in the six 
years of William Wallace Campbell, nothing was done 
in the twenty-eight years of Robert Cordon Sproul -- 
and after what I have gone through, and what Glen 
Dumke has gone through, I can understand why I 

(2) . There is no one "best" academic calendar, although there may be one 
plan better suited to a given institution's particular needs and circum- 
stances. Many fine colleges and universities operate effectively upon a 
^^ariety of calendar plans. However, general agreement is found with the 
thought expressed by Little: 

I find it logical to conclude that colleges and 
universities can effectively prepare themselves 
to approach their own year-round potential, which 
will not be identical with that of any other in- 
stitution, under any one of the three basic plans, 
the quarter, the trimester or the semester. Cer- 
tainly there is no one plan that clearly outranks 
all others in botal merit. Each has its strengths 
and weaknesses.^” 

(3) . Year-round operation under any calendar plan is not necessary until 
the existing (or planned) facilities cannot meet the demands of current 
(or anticipated) enrollments. 

Each institution will serve the same community of students under year-round 
operation as it would serve in a calendar year under any calendar plan. The 
factor of increased utilization will not produce additional "bodies" from 



15 

Clark Kerr, addressing a Town Hall luncheon) Los Angeles, October 6, 1964* 

John R. Little, from an address to the North Central Conference on Summer 
Schools, Chicago, March 17, 1965... found in Clarence A. Schoenfeld and 
Neil Schmitz, Year -Round Education . (Madison, Wisconsin: Dembar Educa- 

tional Research Services, Inc., 1964), pp. xxv-xxvi. 
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the secondary schools. While greater numbers may graduate from high school 
year-by-year, the ’’rate” of graduation cannot be accelerated. 

A further observation in this connection is that all opportunities for in- 
creased utilization within existing time schedules and teaching station 
availability should be explored, but not at the expense of the lowering 
of standards. 

(4). In any change or reorganization of the calendar, the quality of the 
educational program cannot be sacrificed solely for the sake of economy. 
Conversely, any approach that contributes to a saving in educational costs 
cannot be set aside simply because it breaks with tradition. 

The *'harsh realities*' of the costs and enrollments picture are that: 

the junior colleges face a rise in average daily 
attendance from the 1964 figure of 294,000 to 
543,000 by 1975, while the present costs of $173.9 
million are expected to increase to $431.9 million 
in the same period.^' 

While admitting the fact that there is always room for improvement, current 
educational programs of the Los Angeles junior colleges are of high quality 
and standards. Therefore, any calendar proposal which intensifies or com- 
pacts a given unit of instruction into a "shorter" calendar span must pro- 
vide a compensating factor, (such as length of class periods or frequency 
of class meetings per week), if the qualitative aspects of the program are 
not to suffer. 

The application of "arithmetic" alone is not a sufficient basis for calendar 
reorganization. The following quotation illustrates this point: 

In 1958 a Rutgers College of Engineering statis- 

tical analysis of year-round calendars was published. 

It examined a number of operating schedules and de- 
termined the trimester to be the optimal program in 
terms of efficiency and cost. The particular tri- 
mester developed by Easton, while mathematically 
feasible, imposes nevertheless operational restric- 
tions which are nearly impossible to enforce.^® 



^^Julian Hartt, Los Angeles Times . December 21, 1964. 

18 

Schoenfeld and Schmitz., o£. cit . . p. 50. (The report by Elmer Easton ap- 
peared as Year-Round Operation of Colleges . Engineering Research Bulletin 
41, Rutgers State University, New Jersey, 1958 — and will be referred to 
directly in subsequent sections of this study). 
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(5) . It is essential that the faculty involvement in any calendar change 
be given full consideration, both as to the conditions of employment and 
as to participation in the curricular aspects of change and revision. 

Corollary premises are: 

a. That additional teaching assignments should be compensated 
for upon the same basis as the regular teaching assignment. 

b. That teaching work loads and instructor/student ratios should 
not be affected adversely by any calendar modification. 

c. That due provision is made for rest, recreation and research 
in the yearly assignment of each instructor. 

d. That curriculum revision involves those individuals who actually 
do the teaching, and that sufficient "lead-time" be provided in 
any type of calendar change for adequate instructional prepara- 
tion. 

A source previously cited suggests, with respect to a major calendar change, 
that: 

As in most programs, the enthusiasm of those concerned 
is one of the main factors in determining success. Thus, 
if the enthusiasm and morale of those in the college is 
high, the program will probably be successful under most 
any set of dates. 

(6) . Due recognition must be given to the relationship of the supporting 
community to the implications of calendar reorganization. The various ele- 
ments of the community should be informed of, given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in, and lend their support to any major change in educational 
policy or procedure. 

Concerning a change in the college calendar, it is assumed that the degree 
of community concern may be considered as directly proportionate to the 
degree of change contemplated. A "scale" of community involvement may be 
presumed to exist, ranging from general interest if changes are limited and 
of an administrative character, to a direct and immediate involvement -- 
often highly emotionalized -- when the change is dramatic, such as would be 
the case if staggered or forced enrollment practices were to be recommended 
for adoption. 



^^AACRAO, 0 £. cit . , p. 4. 
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/ Chapter 2 

CONCEPTS OF YEAR-ROUND OPERATION 



Brief historical background 

Some thirty-three years ago, W. H. Cowley presented a calendar study which 

was both thorough and comprehensive. His opening paragraph might well 
apply today: ere 

Since the founding of the first American college in 
1536, four varieties of academic calendars have been 
at various times in vogue in American colleges: and 
universities: the four-term system, the threei-term 

system, the two- term or semester system and th;e 
quarter system. It might be supposed that aftjer 
three centuries of experimentation one of thesis 
four methods of organization of the college ye|ir 
would have emerged as superior to the others, Wt 
the ideal calendar, strangely enough, continue|j in 
not a few institutions to be a moot and perple,|cing 
problem. 



Harvard University organized a four-term pattern after the 6xford-Cambridge 
plan and continued it until 1801, when the faculty adopted ai three-term sys- 
tem. The quarter term, generally thought of as "new", actuajlly lasted at 
Harvard for 165 years. 



The origin of the three-term plan is not definitely known, bui|; Cowley believes 
that it can be traced back to the founding of William and Mai^y in 1.693. 

! 

The three-term pattern was most popular during the 18th and 19th centuries 

tut ions in the eastern United States, princi- 
pa y ecause children were needed on the farms during the suinmer months and 
were then taught by college students who took the winter montllis away from 
college for this purpose. i 

Three factors contributed to the emerging of the semester plarl as the common 
pattern in the mid 1800' s, which were (a) the decline of students teaching 
in the winter months, (b) a desire to equalize the length of tjhe terms, and 
(c) the Influence of German education upon American scholars ajid the writings 
concerning German educational philosophy and practices. 22 j 



2°W. H. Cowley, A g^udy of ^ Relative Merits of the Quarter ajnd Semester 
Systems, (Ohio State University, May, 1932), p. 3. “p” 




5. 



9-10. 
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The University of Chicago, under the presidency of Wi Ilians Rainey Harper, 
is credited with reintroducing the quarter plan in its present form in 
1894, and the University of Pittsburgh with the first of the modern tri- 
mester plans in 1959. 

In the elementary and secondary schools, as Lombardi points out, "the 
all-year plan has had a long and fitful history since 1904 when the quar- 
ter system was first introduced at Bluff ton, Indiana. 

While the efforts of the public school systems to move toward an all- 
year plan gained a foothold in the 1920' s -- notably at Newark, Nashville, 
Allqulppa and Ambrldge to name a few •■- interest rapidly waned. The pre- 
sent situation is described by the following succinct conclusion: 

communities that have tried the plan have aban- 
doned it; communities that have investigated 
the plan have rejected it.^^ 

Collegiate institutions, on the other hand, have shown an increasing 
willingness to change to year-round calendars, although it is too early 
to determine whether or not a major "trend" has begun. 

The current situation nationally with respect to calendar usage is de- 
scribed as follows: 

At the present time the most preivalent academic 
calendar among American colleges is the semester 
system. A listing furnished by the Office of 
Statistical Information and Research of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education shows that of 1,058 region- 
ally accredited universities and colleges as of 
January 1, 1960, 147 or 14 per cent were on the 
quarter system. A similar list as of 1956 shows that 
of a total of 969 colleges, 168 or 17 per cent were 
on a quarter system. Their lists also indicate that 
in this period from 1956 to 1960 twenty-six colleges 
changed from a quarter system to a semester system 
and two colleges changed from a semester system to a 
quarter system. 25 



23john Lombardi, "The Los Angeles Study of Year-Round Operation". Theory 
Into Practice . 1:3, June, 1962, p. 131. — -«■ 

2^innesota Department of Education, "A Longer School Year ; All-Year 
School and Other Plans ^ Exten d the“School Year". Research ProT^t 
No. 12 (Mimeo; 1958), p. 4. 

^^AACRAO, 0 £. cit . . p. 6. 
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A more recent report has come from the careful Investigation of West and 
West : 

.y. .an analysis was made of all institutions 
given in the educational descriptions in the 
U. S. Office of Education Educatio n Directory. 

Part 2» Higher Education . Institutions were 
classified as operating under the semester, the 
quarter, the trimester, or other S3^stem. In the 
final tabulation, "trimester" and "other" were 
combined. Data from the 1956-57 through 1963-64 
directories were tabulated. In the 1956-57 direc- 
tory, 1.3 per cent were listed as on other than 
quarter or semester calendars; and this percent- 
age stayed reasonably constant at 1.4 per cent 
for 1957-3S through 1961-62. In 1962-63 it in- 
creased to 1.7 per cent and in 1963-64 to 2.4 
per cent. The percentage of institutions on the 
quarter system dropped from 18.1 in 1956-57 to 
15.3 in 1961-62 and to 14.7 in the 1962-63 and 
1963-64 directories. However, those on the se- 
mester system increased from 80.7 per cent in 
^^^^”57 to 83.7 per cent in 1962-63, dropping ” 
to 82.9 per cent in 1963-64 

It seems that, to date at any rate, whatever modi- 
fications have been made toward "year-round opera- 
tion have generally been within the customary se- 
mester and quarter calendars. The evidence from 
tabulations covering an ei^t-year period show, 
in fact, that the semester plan has been increasing, 
both in the percentage and the number of institu- 
tions involved, through 1962-63. In 1963-64, the 
number continued to Increase but the percentage 

declined. 26 ^ ® 



Objectives of year-round operation 

At the risk of over-simplification, the principal objectives of year-round 
operation may be stated as: 

(1). establishing a more efficient educational program and 
a more productive climate for the learning process. 



26 

Elmer D. West and Penelope Jane West, "The 'mester Plan," College and 
University . Fall, 1964, pp. 15-18. “ 



(2) . providing for increased enrollments through a 

greater use of existing and planned facilities, 

(3) . achieving some savings in educational costs both 

in cost-per-student and in capital outlay, and 

(4) . providing opportunities for student acceleration. 

At the outset it should be made clear that the terms "year-round opera- 
tion" and the "quarter plan", "trimester plan" or "any other plan" are 
not synonymous. Year-tound operation Involves the use of the college 
plant for virtually the entire calendar year, and may function under any 
one of a number of calendar patterns. 

Various criteria have been established for year-round operation ranging 
from the simple declaration that "the college must be in session from 
40 to 48 weeks" to the definitive statement of the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education, which follows: 

A college is operating year-round when the following 

conditions usually prevail: 

1. A beginning freshman may enter at the start of 
any term- -whether a segment of a three- term 
calendar (trimester) or four-quarter calendar. 

2. Transfer students may enter at the beginning of 
any term. 

3. As a general rule, both entering and continuing 
students can enroll in courses which enable them 
to make a full term's progress toward their de- 
sired degree. 

4. Almost all students can continue in college for 
any number of consecutive terms in each of which 
they can make a full term's progress toward their 
desired degrees. 

5. Optimum use of physical plant is made for at least 
48 weeks annually; such optimum use to include pro- 
viding space for advising students, registration, 
instruction and testing. 

6. Student enrollment is roughly the same in all terms. 



CCHE, 0 £. cit . . p. 3. 
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(The preceding criteria were qualified by foot-noting, indicating that col- I 

leges on the quarter plan could choose not to admit freshmen in any given 
quarter, that certain courses with normally small enrollments might not 
be scheduled in each term, and that securing a complete balance of enroll- 
ment could pose major difficulties). 

I 

Stickler and Carothers suggest that: . 

t 

' ' f 

a year-round campus operation is one which 

(1) permits a student to enter the institution 
at the beginning of any term, to pursue a normal 
program of studies in the usual sequence without 
encountering undue scheduling difficulties, and, 
if he wishes to do so, to earn his baccalaureate 
degree in three calendar years without requiring 
him to carry more than a normal course load; 

(2) encourages and stimulates summer enrollment 
by both new and former students; and (3) follows 
practices and policies which are calculated to 
move the institution rapidly in the direction of 
approximate equalization of enrollment in all 

periods. 28 

Two concepts as to the meaning and implications of "year-round operation" 
currently exist, which are reflected in contrasting approaches to calendar 
planning and organization. 

While recognizing that certain differences exist between the regular semes- 
ter programs and the traditional summer session offerings, the first approach 
is that of the colleges and universities who believe that a strengthening 
of ^beir summer programs can effectively reduce the need for additional 
facilities in relation to the total educational output. By lengthening the 
period of the si^er term, expanding the summer curricular offerings, and 
minimizing significant differences between semester and summer method and 
content of instruction, the conditions of year-round operation can be fully 
met and the desired objectives accomplished without disrupting or disturb- 
ing the existing semester educational patterns. This approach is summed 
up as follows: 

These institutions apparently have felt that 

since their summer programs were soundly con- ' 

ceived and efficiently operated, and because 
their year-round calendar patterns seemed most 
appropriate to meet their own needs, no major 



28stickler and Carothers, o£. cit . , p. 6. 
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change in calendar would be necessary to effect 
the most efficient and sound year- 
round use of their facli.i.i.ieB. 




The second approach is that a new or substantially different calendar 
pattern is necessary to bring about a true year-round operation. This 
involves a balancing of the curriculum in each term of instruction, 
equating salaries and conditions of faculty employment throughout the 
year, maintaining parallel levels of enrollment, and taking other steps 
to make each instructional term virtually identical. Colleges and uni- 
versities which have felt that a new calendar is essential have turned 
to the quarter system, the trimester plan or a variant pattern to accom- 
plish their educational goals. 

On the page which follows, the various calendars are presented graphi- 
cally. To reduce the "variables" for purposes of comparison, each of 
the plans has been constructed on a 48 week pattern, each provides 232 
days of instruction, each falls within the fiscal year dates of July 1 - 
June 30, and in each the traditional Christmas and Easter vacation periods 
have been preserved. 

It is recognized that in extending these plans over forty-eight week 
periods (a criterion of maximum year-round operation), little time is 
left between terms for "breaks". It might be suggested that in any of 
the calendar plans, certain days might be provided at the start or at 
the close of given terms during which instructors and staff members are 
"on duty" but during which classes do not meet. 



29 



Year - Round Operation in American Universities . (Boulder, Colorado: A 
Committee Report to the Association of University Summer Session Deans 
and Directors, May, 1964), p. 2. 
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Chapter 3 
THE QUARTER PLAN 



Characteristics 



First adopted in its modern form by the University of Chicago in 1894, 
the quarter plan as it currently operates in most colleges and univer- 
sities consists of an academic year divided into three 11-week terms, 
with a summer session of 6, 8 or 10 weeks, or a full summer quarter of 
10 or 11 weeks. Those colleges which utilize a quarter plan and summer 
term find no problem in the transition to year-round operation. 

Quarter terms are usually scheduled to provide unbroken instructional per- 
iods except for Thanksgiving holidays and national or special school holi- 
days. Fall quarter classes normally begin in late September and end just 
prior to the Christmas holidays. The winter quarter begins in January and 
continues for 10 or 11 weeks, followed by the spring quarter which usually 
ends in early June. The summer quarter may be part of the regular academic 
program, or administered separately. 

Class credit hours may be computed in unit terms, with a ratio of three 
quarter units equal to two semester units, or evaluated in semester credits 
course-by- course . 

Faculty members are commonly employed on either nine-month or twelve-month 
contracts. Few institutions permit year-round teaching, and those that do 
generally have comparatively shorter quarter periods. The question of year 
round assignment is dependent usually upon the length of the quarter terms 
and the "rules” established by the faculties and/or the administrators of 
the institutions concerned. 

Two patterns are possible as to student attendance: 

a. "Rotational" -- wherein students may attend only 
three of the four quarters, and are arbitrarily 
assigned vacation periods on some basis of "stag- 
gering", and 

bo "Voluntary" -- wherein students may attend each 
quarter or not as they choose. 

It is generally possible for a student to attend consecutive quarter terms 
so that, under year-round operation, he may accelerate his program and 
thus graduate in three years rather than four. Junior college graduation, 
with sixty units, could similarly be achieved in a year-and-a-half . Many 
colleges on the quarter plan still hold to "four-year" baccalaureate degree 
programs, however, such as California State Polytechnic College, Occidental 
College and Stanford University. 
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Principal advantages elated for quarter operation may be summarized as: 

“■ vacation periods 

for both students and faculties. 

"■ L“uL«s“°“ selection and in major/minor 

'■ c^InT ‘he month of January, 

common to the semester plan, is eliminated. 

"undecided" student an op- 
portunity for exploration and try-out. ^ 

^ shortP^^ forced to withdraw temporarily have a 
shorter waiting period for re-entry. 

"j ^interrupted except for national 
"EMte^ “‘^..^eehsgivlng, (and the traditional 

autlltl ? "“h ">a“y 

quarter plans). ^ 

*■ cte^ro- T ”! ’’^®“"®^ fewer 

asses per student, thus permitting more con- 

centrated study and, hopefully, a higher degree 
of motivation. ® 

h. Summer sessions may be converted to equal quar- 

t^Ln ‘hus making transition 

to full year-round operation comparatively easy. 

Main disadvantages found in the quarter plan include: 

^ewbli^ ‘®™’ *'*® of »«ny. is 

omewhat short as a basic time unit of instruction 
particularly in the sciences and in the performing’ 

"■ J^Ub«rtlot laboratory work, seminars. 

Study. * uppl amenta 1 reading, and independent 

ot^lear^ht®™.^! disadvantageous to the less mature 

tionarte1stes‘1:d"‘p;e“ur«!' ^“®'®®®®“ ®”®- 

'■ lrgr\"dtn^? ®"°“®' ®®‘-l b-Phing, examlni^^ 
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e. Provision for adequate counseling and guidance 
services becomes most difficult. 

f. An extra period of registration is required, 
along with the added burdens of final examina- 
tions, grade reporting, record-keeping, etc. 



Quarter plan usage 

Of the college and universities currently on the quarter plan, those de- 
scribed below illustrate differing patterns of calendar operation. 

(1). Pennsylvania State University. In the summer of 1961, Pennsylvania 
State University adopted a four- term plan to: 

1. Make human and material resources of the University 
available on a year-round basis. 

2. To provide more flexible programs and procedures 
to meet the increased demands for instruction and 
research services. 

3. To enable students to accelerate their college careers 
and thus enter their vocations or further 
professional study earlier. 

A University senate committee considered the semester, quarter and trimester 
plans and came to the decision that "no one of these plans had educational 
advantages over the other. "30 xhe administration then determined that the 
University would employ the quarter plan with four quarters of ten weeks 
each, and added the provi-sion that the 50-minute periods would be length- 
ened to 75 minutes. 

To date, it is reported that the majority of the faculty has approved of 
the change, possibly because of receiving an equated salary for summer 
teaching. The approval of the students is about 50-50, many of whom 
dislike the 75^minute periods. 

Summer enrollment is 38 per cent of the fall term; most of the faculty on 
yearly contracts teach seven out of the eight terms; increased costs have 
been in the areas of faculty salaries, registrar's operation, and in main- 
tenance of buildings and grounds. Added costs have been offset partially 



30stickler and Carothers, op . cit . . p. 54. (From information by Robert 
G. Bernreuter, Dean of Admissions and Registrar, Pennsylvania State 
University.) 
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by increased student tuition. A savings in capital investment is looked 
for when the enrollment in all terms is "equalized”. 



(2). University of Washington. The University has operated almost forty 
years on a quarter plan of three ll>week quarters and a nine-week summer 
session divided into two periods of 4% weeks each. 

The quarter unit system is used for credit purposes with 45 quarter units 
being considered as a "full load" for the year. Instructors are 
assigned on a yearly basis for three quarters. 

The University previously had been on the trimester system rather than the 
semester plan, although obviously many years back. 

A further point of interest is that year-round operation is not a particular 
objective, since enrollment is not equalized. Further, the size of the 
educational program varies to suit the anticipated enrollment, suggesting 
that educational housing is not a critical factor. 



(3). Antioch College. One of the four institutions employing a form of 
"rotational” enrollment -- the only others in the United States, insofar 
as can be determined, being Fenn College, Northeastern (Boston), and the 
University of Cincinnati -- operates a cooperative "work-study" program 
on the quarter plan, although the program is one which takes the student 
five years to complete. 

An increase of twenty-five per cent in enrollment was made possible while 
the faculty Increase (in 1962-63) was only eight per cent, due to the "work" 
portions of the calendar year. The quarter terms are 11 weeks in length, 
with balanced enrollments. 

Ten to eleven quarters of study and nine to ten quarters of work are re» 
quired for the baccalaureate degree. Staff members at Antioch believe 
that the quarter plan, since its adoption in 1958, has provided better 
educational programs through a reduction in courses, improved counseling 
services and better coordination in study and reporting on the job. Other 
advantages, such as a greater use of the physical plant, are secondary, and 
no precise financial gains have been attributed to the quarter calendar. 
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Chapter 4 

THE TRIMESTER PLAN 



Characteristics 



The trimester plan, in contrast to the quarter plan, emerged rather sud- 
denly upon the modern educational scene, and is linked closely to an edu- 
cational philosophy which emphasizes a "bearing down" by the student and 
an elimination, by the institution, of "waste time". 

Regarded as a pivotal experiment in hi^er education, national interest 
has focused particularly upon the University of Pittsburgh which intro- 
duced the trimester in 1959. While not too many institutions have changed 
to the trimester calendar as yet, many are watching and studying the plan 
and are making cautious evaluations. 

To an even greater degree than the quarter plan, the trimester theoretically 
will yield gains both in the utilization of facilities and in the intensi- 
fication and acceleration of the educational process. Grayson Kirk, a lead- 
ing advocate, has stated: 

The most insistent problem in higher education 
today is the necessity to reduce the time spent 
in preparing for careers. 

And, indicating his preference for the trimester plan, that: 

it (the trimester) promotes better student attitudes 
toward the serious business of acquiring an educa- 
tion. 




Chancellor Litchfield, of the University of Pittsburgh, indicates that 
the trimester was adopted educationally to encourage "the entry of people 
into professional life at an earlier and more productive age" and admin- 
istratively to make our resources go further by more intensive use". 

The significance of the philosophical concepts lies in their relationship 
to the distinguishing character of the trimester plan - that it "compacts" 
the work of two semesters (or three quarters) into two trimester terms and 
the equivalent of another semester into a third trimester term. By this 
intensification of course content through the reduction of peripheral sub- 
ject matter, adding to the class meetings per week, or by adding to the 
number of minutes in the class "hour", a theoretical gain of 50 per cent 

The comparative gains over the other two calendar plans must be evaluated 
in light of the contributions of a fourth quarter or a full (12-week) 
summer session, however, as discussed later in the report. 

In terms of specifics, trimester terms are usually fifteen weeks in length, 
although some are fourteen weeks and a few sixteen weeks, depending upon 
the size of the institution and the procedures employed for orientation, 
registration and final examinations. 

Variations occur within the summer trimester term such as the "split third 
term developed at the University of Michigan, a concurrent summer session, 

or the short trailer session" for entering freshmen as at Parsons College 
and Pepperdine College. 

Generally the first term of a trimester begins in August and ends before 
Christmas, the second extends from January to mid- April, and the third 
continues from the end of April to early August. Depending upon the 

ength of the total calendar, some time is usually left open for vacation 
in late August. 

At the present time in California, certain changes would be necessary in the 
Education Code to make the trimester legal, since no two trimester terms 
provids the minimum 175-day school yoar. 



Under the compacted trimester program, an opportunity is afforded the student 
or maximum acceleration. By continuous attendance he may complete a four- 
year program in two years, eight months. 



^^dward Harold Litchfield, "Trimester; Education of Superior Quality in 

Length of Time," College and Univer sity Business. 31:1. Julv. 
1961., pp. 25-26. ' 
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Advantages and disadvantages 



In addition to those advantages previously mentioned, advocates of the plan 
point out that: 

a« The major portion of the academic values of the semester 
have not been materially reduced, while the values of 
flexibility have been added. 

b. The terms are balanced, thus making Instructional offerings 
and content equal throughout the year. 

c. Maximum opportunities are provided for student acceleration, 
as indicated above. 

d. More students may be educated with little in the way of addi- 
tional plant and equipment necessary. 

e. Longer periods for travel, study or research are available to 
Instructors not engaged in teaching. 

Disadvantages of the trimester include the following: 

a. Articulation with secondary schools and other collegiate 
institutions poses definite problems. 

b. Enrollments suffer because of the long period of light summer 
attendance. 

c. The compaction has led to serious morale problems with certain 
faculties, and has produced a "hurried, frantic" program of 
learning for many students. 

/ , '' * ’■* 

d. Average course loads of students do not remain at the semester- 
load level; this in turn defeats the objectives of accelera- 
tion. 

e. All course offerings can not be offered in all terms, causing 
difficulties in sequence patterns and in the completion of 
prerequisites. 

f. Salaries, while higher in gross pay, are often reduced on a 
work- load basis. 

g. Doubts are raised as to the instructional equivalence of the 
semester and the trimester, both by students and by faculties. 
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Trimester plan iisage 

certalnlHhe carefully analysed (and 

University of Pittsburgh. ^5 A Univer«^^^ f Programs is that of the 
dar revision was prompted by four "need^V^fo^lTOs?^^‘'“““ 

rdrastt”e^"r:'oru‘:‘’“’^*^ "V 

the needs of (1) orovldi calendar to meet 

both sound liberal educatfo**'^a°^i.^^* graduates with 
training. (2) graduaUnrUs s“ude‘n?s”af 

there are still somp vol-o « age when 

left to them. ( 3 ) helplnrs^clety" S^e'dlof “f" 
supply of trained manpower and ^4? J? 2 Increased 
mission of larger numters of .f <*) providing for the ad- 

of a proportionate Increase In nhvaf* !'^‘'’°“t the necessity 
teaching staff. 36 1" Physical facilities and 

administrative pUMLg'*and'^d^“eMtlonr*‘®‘'®‘* ®*tenslve faculty and 

the third term. No gLeral policy is if Iff^r"™^'' “ ‘"ey teach 

secutlve term assignments, if appears thffb‘ f "““her jf con- 

creasing acceptance by the facuUy afa wf U "as found in- 

ds to th6 Ka4 - 

fUctlng. One estimate is thaTaboutTrnef 

students and 57 per cent of the ff 1 pfrt f f fuU-tlme 

summer term;37 a second G8^^n,«^<» ®^udents will enroll in the 

glble" will enrol l?ti%:vL” ®he®ff P®' ®®"‘ "those elf 

the "eligible" student. ^ difference lies In the definition of 



Inform^ fn°on*’fff taestef^f foffhe Calendar. "Background 

^y^Mf^wall. 

^^-Ibld.. p. 2. 

the Advancement°of E^cIcrln7^uI^fT96ff7^ l|. 

^®Stlckler and Carothers. o£. clt . , p. 57, 
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An interesting analysis yields this description of the " third- tenner" : 

This statistically constructed student is an older male 
who is enrolled in an undergraduate, goal-oriented or 
pre-professional program. He is an upperclassman who 
in any term normally carries a heavy credit load. His 
home is close to the University, and he has to drive to 
classes. He generally does not participate in formal 
student activities.... He has a favorable opinion of 
the trimester program, and because of the program he 
will reach his vocational and educational goals at an 
earlier date.^^ 

These student characteristics have some similarities and some differences 
with Junior college summer session students, although it would appear that 
the common factor of motivation reflects in some measure the nature of the 
group sampled. The ones who attend summer terms are there, generally 
speaking, because they want to be. 

Class credit hours are computed on the semester hour basis, although the 
actual time of instruction is shorter. A student may graduate at the end 
of eight terms. 

A side light is that the intercollegiate athletics program presents some 
problems in terms of athletic eligibility, and in the scheduling of certain 
sports which extend past the close of the spring term. 

(2). Parsons College. Parsons College at Fairfield, Iowa, adopted the tri- 
mester system in 1960. In contrast to the University of Pittsburgh, the 
Parsons' fall trimester starts in late September and ends in late January, 
the winter term begins in February and ends in early June, and the summer 
term starts in June and ends in September. "Breaks" come at Christmas, 

Easter and one week in the summer. (The Art Center, Los Angeles, operates 
bn a similar calendar pattern). 

This plan provides the same opportunity for acceleration as does Pittsburg, 
but is constructed to facilitate articulation with the contributing secondary 
schools. 

Entrance is possible at the start of any term. Each term is 17 weeks in 
length, with one week in each term devoted to final examinations. The enter- 
ing student has four options: (a) taking an accelerated program for eight 

terms; (b) choosing specially designed curriculums which include work ex- 
perience or overseas travel; (c) taking a program geared to the marginal 
academic student, or (d) enrolling in a four-year program whereby he at- 
tends only two of the three terms each year. 



University of Pittsburgh, Office of Institutional Planning, "Characteristics 
and Attitudes of Students Attending the University of Pittsburgh Under the 
Trimester Calendar", (mimeo — 1961), pp. 57-58 — found in Kosaki, op. cit., 
pp. 62-63. 
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A "trailer session" for entering freshmen provides classes which meet 
four times a week in the late summer, in which a maximum of 12 units 
may be achieved. Students who fall below a 2.0 grade point average are 
required by the college to attend the summer term. 

Summer enrollment is about 60 per cent of fall enrollment, which in 1963- 
64 was 2,600. 

(3). Chicago City Junior College. One of the large junior colleges, with 
over 29,000 students enrolled in eight branches in 1962, Chicago City Jun- 
ior College changed its calendar from the semester plan to the trimester 
plan experimentally at one branch in 1961 and the others following in 1962. 

A transition calendar on the "8-16-8-16" plan was first used, one of the 
few variations resembling the "Los Angeles" plan found on the "college 
calendars" chart, (page 17). 

An increased productivity of the faculty was derived by- compressing the 
five-month semesters into four-month trimesters, with an across-the-board 
salary raise of 15 per cent accompanying the increased work load. The 
higher salaries are expected to recruit outstanding teachers, and the use 
of the trimester is planned to produce greater economies in plant utili- 
zation. 

The calendar terms normally extend over 16 weeks, and equalization of en- 
rollment is controlled through the delay of new student registrations. A 
full student load is listed as 12 credit hours. Following experimentation 
with the 8-week "split" term, a change was made for mid-year entrants who, 
starting in 1963, were pexinitted to enroll in classes meeting four times 
a week instead of three, and thereby gain up to 12 units of credit in the 
twelve weeks remaining in the winter trimester and then be "in phase" with 
the spring trimester. 



^^Tickton, o£. cit . . p. 29. 
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Chapter 5 

THE SEMESTER/EXTENDED SUMMER PLAN 






Characteristics 



The traditional college and university semester includes from 15 to 17 
weeks of instruction, exclusive of orientation, registration and final 
examinations < The calendar year covers two semesters and the summer term, 
which may range from four to twelve weeks in length as one session or a 
combination of shorter sessions in sequence or as parallel programs. 

Those colleges which include 45 to 48 weeks of total instruction are, in 
effect, on year-round operation. The public junior colleges in California, 
under provisions of the Education Code , must maintain a minimum of 175 
days of instruction — the equivalent of two 18 week semesters including 
final examination periods. 

Vacation breaks come at the Christmas, Thanksgiving and Easter holidays, 
and in the summer depending upon the length of the summer term (s) . 

Credits are usually counted in semester units or hours, with the typical 
class "hour" being fifty minutes. However, in many summer terms the class 
meets for more than one period in succession. 

Under the semester plan, the average student load is fifteen to sixteen 
units in the four-year Institutions, although as pointed out previously, 
the junior college average is only about twelve units at registration 
time and drops below twelve through the course of the semester. Four 
units is the average summer unit load in the Los Angeles junior colleges 
on a six week program. 

Opportunity is afforded for acceleration equal to the other calendar 
plans, particularly if the summer term is extended to twelve weeks. 
Theoretically a student could take two 16 unit semesters which, with 
two 6 unit short suimner terms or 12 units in a twelve week summer term, 
would total 44 units ih the year. A junior college student, by taking 
16 units the following fall semester would then have 60 units for gradua- 
tion at mid-year. (Without limitation in course load, a "superior" 
student could accelerate at an even faster rate). 



Advantages and disadvantages 

Primary advantages claimed for the semes ter /extended summer pattern include: 
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a. Seventeen weeks of prime instruction time permits offer- 
ing larger units of instruction, more time for independent 
study, more faculty time to aid individual students, and 
in the larger universities more time for research. 

b» The longer period of instruction favors the less mature 
student and the less able, while providing enrichment 
opportunities for the superior and gifted student. 

c. Articulation is "easy". No problems occur with the bulk 
of the secondary schools and collegiate institutions be- 
cause of the coincidence of dates. 

d. Maximum opportunities are afforded for "acceleration", 
particularly with a 12 week summer term plan. 

Principal disadvantages are pointed out as: 

a. Lack of flexibility in vacation periods, employment oppor- 
tunities, etc. 

b. The detached January period after the Christmas holidays 
(the "lame duck" session) is not too productive. 

c. The semester and summer sessions are of unequal length, 
creating problems in course outlines, faculty salaries, 
and sometimes in program quality. 

d. Compression of the semester's work into shorter segments 
in the summer term can cause learning problems for some 
students as well as teaching problems for some instructors. 



Semes ter /extended simnner term usage 

With approximately 83 per cent of the colleges and universities in the 
nation currently on some form of the semester/summer plan, many illustra- 
tions of "typical" programs can be found. Those which follow are selected 
because of the emphasis upon year-round operation. 

(1). University of Colorado. In 1955, the administration of the Univer- 
sity determined to do all that was possible to obtain a greater use of the 
physical plant providing such action was "educationally sound". The first 
objective was to build the curricula in the summer session so that students 
could work towards their degree objectives, rather than having the summer 
term devoted primarily to teacher education. 

Special emphasis was placed upon bringing to the campus outstanding 



visiting faculty, and upon the development of intellectual-cultural pro- 
grams. Little describes this development as follows: 

Outstanding series of scholarly lectures have be- 
come traditional and are well attended, often by 
overflow crowds. The Creative Arts program in- 
cluding 15 nights of Shakespeare plays in reper- 
toire, the summer opera, the fine arts exhibits, 
modern dance recitals, musicals and concerts of all 
types make the summer semester outstanding in cul- 
tural as well as academic ways.^^ 

A standing committee works two or three years ahead on the calendar. The 
committee has consistently recommended an academic year of two 17 week 
semesters and one 10 week summer term, all exclusive of registration, ad- 
visement and commencement periods. A recent report by the Year-Round Opera- 
tions Committee recommended that: 

Since the University already has a very substantial 
year-round program and because the present calendar 
pattern is satisfactory in most respects, the basic 
calendar should not be changed at this time (1962). ^2 

Students and faculty members are apparently quite satisfied with the pre- 
sent calendar. If spring and summer enrollments reached fall levels, 

"it would mean only a 16.6 per cent increase over present usage". 

One problem exists in financing since costs have increased in direct pro- 
portion to the additional enrollments. The university draws heavily upon 
a general fund, for which legislative appropriations are slow in coming. 

(2). State University of Iowa. The State University operates upon a 
calendar of two 17 week semesters and a 12 week summer session. The 
dates of each period are typical, with the Fall semester beginning in 
the middle of September, the spring term starting at the beginning of 
February, and the summer term starting in June and continuing through 
August. 

Paralleling the twelve week summer term, is an eight week summer session. 



^Ijohn R. Little, Dean of the Summer Session -- as found in Stickler and 
Carothers, cit . . p. 46. 

^ 2ibid .. p. 47. 

4 3ibid . . p. 47. 



which starts at the same time as the twelve week term. It was planned 
for an estimated enrollment of 3,100 students, which may be compared to 
the 1963 fall enrollment of 12,500. 

Emphasis is placed upon acceleration, and all high schools in Iowa "are 
urged by the University to Inform their seniors that by enrolling in the 
summer sessions, students may graduate in three years". The average 
credit loads are fifteen units in the fall and spring semesters and 
twelve units in the summer. 

Other characteristics of the Iowa program are generally similar to the 
traditional patterns common to those institutions on the semester/summer 
calendar . 

(3). University of Pennsylvania. Beginning in 1961, the University of 
Pennsylvania Introduced a twelve week summer session with the intent of 
offering greater educational services to meet the demands of growing en- 
rollments. 

The calendar pattern was established to eliminate the "lame duck" period. 
In 1962-63, for example, the fall term extended from September 10 to 
December 22; the spring term started on January 14 and continued until 
May 4; and the summer term began May 20 and ended August 9. 

The summer term is divided into two 6 week periods of equal length, with 
examinations confined to the last day of each summer session. 

The two regular semesters are somewhat shorter than most, with fifteen 
weeks of instruction Including a week of final examinations. This has 
not appeared to affect the educational program or its acceptance by stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Sixteen units is considered the average credit load, and the University 
indicates that the normal progress toward a baccalaureate degree will 
cover eight terms. Individual acceleration is possible throu^ summer 
attendance, although general acceleration was not apparently one of the 
major objectives in the University's adoption of its present calendar. 



^^Tickton, og_. cit . . p. 32. 
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Chapter 6 

THE COORDINATING COUNCIL DECISION 



One factor bearing directly upon the problems of junior college calendar 
selection is the effect of the "resolution” by the California Coordinating 
Council for Higgler Education. ^5 Adopted January 28, 1964, the action vir- 
tually mandated a quarter plan of operation for the University of California 
and the California State Colleges. 

The public junior colleges, as a full partner in the tripartite system of 
higher education, inevitably will be affected by this decision. The ef- 
fect may be felt through direct pressures on the junior colleges to move 
to the quarter plan so that all segments are on the "same" calendar pat- 
tern, or indirectly through problems of articulation and transference of 
credit upon those institutions, individually or collectively, who find it 
to their best interests to operate on some pattern other than the quarter 
plan. 



A chronological background 

Orderly planning for higher education has long been a concern in California. 
In 1948, following legislative awareness as to the problems of overcrowd- 
ing and the threat to the quality of the educational programs, the Strayer 
Report was published. This survey recommended support for the junior col- 
leges as two-year institutions and attempted to clarify the roles of the 
State colleges and the university. 

The 1959 session of the California legislature in an Assembly concurrent 
resolution, requested the Liaison Committee of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the Regents of the University of California to prepare a Master 
Plan for the development, expansion and integration of the facilities, 
curricula and standards of higher education in junior colleges. State 
colleges, the University of California and other institutions of higjier 
learning in the State to meet the needs of the State during the next ten 
years and thereafter. The recommendations of the Master Flan, appearing 
in 1960, established the Coordinating Council for Higher Education as an 
entity, which was then given the task, among others, of studying: 

the relative merits of three-semester and 

four-quarter plans for year-round use of physical 
plants of both public and private Institutions, 
and on the basis of that study recommend a calendar 
for higiher education 4n Calif ornia.^^ 



^^CCHE, op. cit. . p. ii. 

^^A Master Plan for Higher Education in California . 1960-1975 , (Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education, 1960), p. 8. 
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The concern of the Coordinating Council as to possible calendar changes 
aroused considerable interest and differences of opinion among faculty 
members and administrators in all segments of higher education. 

Considerable attention was given to the possibilities of the trimester plan, 
as indicated by a report prepared under a Kellogg Foundation grant by 
Carhart, which began with a specific assumption that: 



The University of California, State Colleges and 
Junior Colleges will all be on some form of the 
trimester calendar in the near future. 

Support for Carhart 's assumption is to be found in excerpts such as the 
following: 

On educational grounds, we advise the adoption of 

bhe three- term calendar as described Ten of 

the seventeen members of the Committee voting be- 
lieve that if year-round operation can be imple- 
mented only with a quarter system, the whole issue 
of year-round operation should be reconsidered. . . 

Considering both the preferences of the faculty 
and the cogency of the various arguments advanced in 
favor of the quarter and the trimester systems, the 
Committee has concluded that the trimester system is 
definitely the better of the two 

The considerable diversity of opinion which existed at the University of 

California is indicated by the following summary, which appears on the 
next page . 



John Carhart, Trimester Calendar ; Surve^^ the Literature and Some of 
Its Implications for ^ Junior College . (Junior College Leadership”P^- 
gram. University of California, Berkeley, July 9, 1962 — mimeo.), p. 1. 

48 

A statement by the Committee on Educational Policy, Office of the 
Academic Senate, Northern Section, (Berkeley, May 8, 1963 — mimeo.), p. 6. 

report of the Select Subcommittee on Year-Round Operations to the 
Academic Senate, Los Angeles Division, (Los Angeles, March 15,, 1963 -- 
mimeo.), p. 4. 
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Altogether, the University of California spent over five years in the dis- 
cussion of year-round operation, as described in the University Bulletin . 

I. Trimester versus Quarter; 



Quarter Trimester 



Berkeley 

Faculty 

Students 

Los Angeles 
Faculty 
S tudents 

Riverside 

Faculty 

Students 

San Diego 
Faculty 

San Francisco 
Faculty 

Davis 

Faculty 

Students (Executive Committee 
of the Associated Students) 

Santa Barbara 
Faculty 

Students (An hoc committee of 
recognized student leaders) 



362 


114 


1,674 


1,065 


195 


334 


1,398 


1,596 


31 


100 


101 


121 


18 


29 


66 


62 


123 


164 


19 




36 


96 


80 


20^5^^ 



On December 13, 1963, the Regents of the University adopted the following 
recommendation, quoted here only in part: 

That the Regents reaffirm their intention to establish 
year-round operation as a means of achieving more ef- 
fective use of facilities at the earliest possible 
date, and that the President be authorized to proceed 
with preparation for year-round operation on at least 
one campus of the University, beginning in 1966-67. 



^ ^The University Bulletin . 12:1, July 1, 1963, p. 5. (Appendix 1 — "Chronology 
of Consideration of Year-Round Operation of U.C."). 

^^"Summary of Faculty and Student Opinion on Year-Round Operation," -- polls 
taken at the suggestion of the President (University of California) over 
some months in early 1963 -- mimeographed statement. 
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That the Regents endorse the quarter system as the 
best calendar arrangement for the conduct of year- 
round operation. 

Further discussion within the University, together with the decision of the 
Regents, established the University as favoring the quarter system in its 
participation in the decision-making function of the Coordinating Council. 

The California State Colleges, drawing upon the experiences of California 
State Polytechnic College at San Luis Obispo and Pomona, and the brief 
quarter operation of California State College at Hayward, indicated a con- 
cern in year-round operation paralleling that of the University although 
generally by individual campuses, rather than system-wide. 

On January 24, 1964, the Trustees of the California State Colleges approved 
the following resolution, sections of which follow: 

RESOLVED: By the Board of Trustees of the Cali- 

fornia State Colleges, that the Board 
declares its Intent to increase the 
utilization of physical facilities and 
to provide opportunity for students to 
accelerate their educational progress 
by establishing year-round operation in 
each of the State Colleges at the earliest 
feasible date, and as financial support is 
provided; and be it further 

RESOLVED: That after further consideration of re- 

ports on the trimester, 18-18-12 week 
schedule, and the quarter system, the 
quarter system is adopted for purposes of 
year-round operation 



The ’’ Resolution” of the Coordinating Council for Higher Education 

Assisted by a ’’Technical Committee for the Year-Round Calendar” composed of 
representatives from the various segments of higher education, the staff of 
the Coordinating Council for Higher Education developed certain proposals 
and recommendations which were presented to the Council's standing Committee 



^^ California Notes . 9:5, February 1964, p. 17. 
53cCHE, 0 £. cit . . p. 7. 
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on Education Programs, and which then became the bases for the "reso- 
lution" of the whole Council. The resolution, adopted January 28, 1964, 
follows In full: 

Resolved : 

1. That the Coordinating Council reaffirms Its desire 
that the Regents of the University of California and 
the Trustees of the California State Colleges pro- 
ceed with year-round operations, either campus-by- 
campus or system-wide, as feasible and as needed to 
meet student demands with the optimum use of exist- 
ing buildings and facilities. 

2. That the Coordinating Council considers the quarter 
system to be the best method of achieving year-round 
operations and that final calendars adopted by the 
University of California and the California State 
Colleges be sufficiently articulated to provide ease 
of transfer from Junior Colleges and high schools. 

3. That the Regents of the University of California 
and the Trustees of the California State Colleges 
develop a tentative schedule for achieving year- 
round operations, as defined within this report, 
on selected or all campuses and colleges; and such 
schedule and a statement of reasons supporting It 
to be transmitted to the Coordinating Council for 
Its Information and comment as appropriate. 

4. That since two years of advance lead time are required 
to place year-round operations Into effect, and conse- 
quently that If year-round operations are to begin In 
1966-67 at selected campuses and colleges. It Is neces- 
sary for the 1964 Legislature to declare Its Intent to 
support year-round operations at the full level of quality. 

5. That the Coordinating Council, on behalf of the Univer- 
sity of California and the California State Colleges, 
seek to* determine the Intent of the Legislature with 
respect to financing year-round operations at the 1964 
session of the Legislature. 

6. That each segment determine whether It will augment 
the summer quarter at campuses on full four-quarter 
operations by the addition of special summer school 
offerings designed primarily for teachers and other 



^^Ibld, p. 1. 
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special groups. 



7. That the Junior Colleges, the State Department of 
.Education, the State Board of Education and the 
Legislature cooperate In bringing about the neces- 
sary statutory modifications to permit Junior Colleges 
to change their academic calendars should they deter- 
mine that to be desirable. 

8. That In the light of recommendation no. 1, above, each 
Junior College governing board appraise the recommen- 
dation's Impact upon the transfer of Its students, 
articulation with other segments of education, and 
other related matters; and on that basis determine the 
advisability of conversion to a four-quarter calendar. 

9. That the governing authorities of such private colleges 
and universities In the state as now operate on a cal- 
endar different from that recommended above be Invited 
to consider the advantages which might accrue to their 
Institutions If they were on the same academic calendar 
as the public segments. 



10. That nd later than five years after the first campuses 
In the University and the State Colleges have a full 
four-quarter plan In operation, the Council carefully 
review the operation of such plan for the purpose of 
such modifications of these recommendations as may be 
appropriate, this review to pay particular attention 
to the degree to which balanced enrollments among the 
quarters ha^^ been achieved. 



In making the final decision, the Coordinating Council appeared to favor the 
quarter plan over the trimester plan for these reasons: 



(1) . Faculty members on a three-quarter contract would receive a salary 

equivalent to that now prevailing on the two-semester basis. A two- 
term salary on the trimester term plan would yield only eight-ninths 
of the two-semester salary, assuming that the salary payments would be 
equal on a "weeks -taught" basis. 

(2) . Articulation under the trimester plan would be much more difficult 

for the secondary schools and Junior colleges than under the quarter 
plan. 

(3) . A greater flexibility Is provided by the quarter plan In Instruction 

and other educational services. 



55ibid. , pp. 11-111. 
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(4) . A quarter plan would facilitate the recruitment of visiting faculty. 

Also, it would be more useful for teachers and others in the educa> 
tional system who wish to take professional courses in the summer 
period. 

(5) . Differences in costs are not sufficient to warrant rejection of the 

quarter plan on this basis. 

Time-tables for the University and the State Colleges 

The University of California, aided by preliminary study and budget plan- 
ning, has moved rather rapidly to Implement the quarter plan decision. 
Their campuses will change-over as shown by the following schedule:^® 





To Quarter Flan 


Berkeley 


1966 - 67 


Los Angeles 


1966 - 67 



Santa Barbara 


1966 - 67 


Davis 


1966 - 67 


Riverside 


1966 - 67 


Irvine 


1965 - 66 


Santa Cruz 


1965 - 66 


San Diego 


1965 - 66 


San Francisco 


1966 - 67 



(Medical School) 



The California State Colleges plan to ta 
system-wide year-round operation. Their 



To Year-Round Oper . 

mmhhhhb 

*1966 - 67 or 
1967 - 68 
1967 - 68 or 

1966 - 67 

* (either UC8 or UCLA 
will precede the other 
by one year) 

1967 - 68 or 

1968 - 69 

"when air-conditioned" 

II . II II 

"when enrollment reaches 5000" 

II II II II 

II II II II 

(not planned) 



e considerably longer to achieve 
schedule for conversion is: 



^^Based on information received February 17, 1965, from the California State 
Department of Education, Bureau of Junior College Education for both the 
University of California and the California State Colleges. 
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To Quarter Plan To Year-Round Oper 



San Luis Obispo 



current 



"soon” 



(Cal Poly) 
Pomona (Kellogg- 



current 



"soon" 



Voorhls, Cal Poly) 
Hayward 

San Bernardino 

Stanislaus 

Palos Verdes 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco 

San Fernando Valley 

Long Beach 

San Diego 

All others: Chico 



current 



"By 1975 - 76" 



1965 - 66 

1965 - 66 

1966 - 67 

1967 - 68 

1969 - 70 

1970 - 71 
1973 - 74 
1975 - 76 



"By 1975 - 76" 



1965 - 66 
1975 - 76 
1975 - 76 
1975 - 76 
1967 - 68 

1969 - 70 

1970 - 71 
1973 - 74 
1975 - 76 



Fresno 

Fullerton 

Humboldt 

Sacramento 

San Jose 

Sonoma 



Actions by private Institutions and junior colleges 

Some private Institutions have moved rather recently to quarter plans In 
various forms Including Occidental College (on a "3 quarter • 3 course" 
pattern), the University of Santa Clara (on a "3 - 4" pattern for lower 
classmen and a "3 - 3" pattern for upper classmen) , and California Western 
University, San Diego. Pepperdlne College has changed to a trimester pat- 
tern with a short "trailer" session to accommodate high school articulation, 
while most recently Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles announced that It 
hoped to gain a measure of acceleration by putting a "15-15-6" calendar Into 
effect In September, 1965. 

At the time of this writing Chabot College, San Leandro Is the only public 
Junior college on record as definitely planning a move to the quarter plan. 

In the fall of 1966, the college will occupy new facilities planned for 5000 
students and expandable to accommodate 6500. With this move, quarter opera- 
tion will begin on a three-quarter, summer session basis. Year-round opera- 
tion will be undertaken on a pattern of "four-quarters of 11 weeks each", 
when enrollments make the additional change feasible. 

"Educational advantages" are given as the primary reasons for change, based 
on the assumptions that there will be less wasted time, learning will be 
facilitated through the "three -course" plan, more opportunities will be avail- 
able for inter-disciplinary teaching, and students will have a greater flexi- 
bility in terms of major sequences, meeting prerequisites, etc. 



) 



Conditions which made this move possible include (^) the "temper" of the 
Board of Trustees, which is willing to move ahead experimentally, (b) the 
fact that 80 per cent of Chabot's transfer students will attend California 
State College at Hayward, now on quarter operation, and (c) a fair number 
will attend the Berkeley campus of the University of California, which will 
be on quarter operation in 1966. 

Considerable planning preceded this contemplal^d change, including considera- 
tion of a report prepared by McCuen^^ in his capacity as an administrative 
Intern. The report described the advantages and disadvantages of the quarter 
plan, the estimated added budget costs, and certain problems to be faced in 
conversion. Certain questions yet unanswered as to course conversion, major 
sequences, etc., are currently being studied by faculty/ administrative com- 
mittees. 

The College of San Mateo has been studying the academic calendar in detail 
for some years, as have other Junior colleges to a lesser degree, but no 
indications have been evidenced that there is any "great hurry" to change 
from existing semes ter -summer session patterns. However, a common thou^t, 
particularly in the Bay Region, is that the quarter plan is "Inevitable". 



Implications for the junior colleges 

Certain In^llcatlons may be drawn from the materials of this chapter, which 
will have a direct bearing on the final proposals of the survey: 

(1) . In the absence of a preponderance of evidence favoring one or another 

of the calendars, the opinions of the students, faculties and adminis- 
tration divided rather sharply as to the merits of the quarter plan 
for year-round operation. 

(2) . The role played by faculties and faculty committees was significant 

in both segments, but perhaps more so at the branches of the Univer- 
sity than on the individual campuses of the State Colleges. A degree of 



^^John T . McCuen, Problems and Benefits of the Quarter System and Year- 
Round Operations Based on the Quarter System . (A Report to the Board of 
Trustees, South County Joint Junior College District of Alameda County 
and Contra Costa County, May 22, 1964 -- mlmeo), pp. 1-15. 

^%ased upon the statements of Alvin Alexandre, Chairman of the Faculty 
Committee to Study Year-Round Utilization, College of San Mateo, and the 
observations of Junior college administrators from Bakersfield, Cerritos, 
Diablo Valley, Foothill, Grossmont, San Francisco, San Jose, and other 
Junior colleges. 
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"resistance" to the administrative decision for calendar adoption 
seems related both to the degree of faculty Involvement prior to the 
decision and to the possible lessening of local autonomy. 

(3) . It is worth noting that while the University has a relatively immediate 

date for system-wide conversion, the State Colleges (to which the great 
majority of the junior transfer students will go) have set the dates 
for year-round operation well into the 1970* s for most of the seven- 
teen Institutions. 

(4) . Of the State Colleges serving the greater Los Angeles area, only 

California State College at Los Angeles will be on year-round opera- 
tion prior to 1970-71. 

(5) . While not previously mentioned, Hayward will be the State Colleges' 

"small college pilot program" and Los Angeles the "large college pilot 
project". Other State Colleges will evaluate these actions and plan- 
ning efforts as patterns for their own transition. A parallel oppor- 
tunity for junior college "pilot study" may develop if Chabot College, 
San Leandro moves to quarter operation in 1966 as currently planned. 
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Chapter 7 

REACTIONS AND OPINIONS OF STUDENTS AND FACULTIES 



Reactions to the Coordinating Council ’’ resolution” 

The Assembly Interim Committee on Education, Subcommittee on Personnel 
Problems, held a committee hearing in San Diego on July 13, 1964, under 
the chairmanship of Assemblyman Ryan. Principal testimony, because of 
the way H.R. 244 was written, primarily concerned the California State 
Colleges. The University of California did not participate. 

Following a general presentation as to the background of the Coordinating 
Council decision, considerable ’’resistance” was evident in the contri- 
butions of representatives from the State-wide Academic Senate, the 
Faculty Associations, the California Federation of Teachers, and the 
California State Employees Association. One of the most pointed state- 
ments is quoted in part, as follows: 

In conclusion 1 should like to stress again the 

fact that the Association of California State College 
professors is not opposed to the greatest possible 
year-round use of physical facilities in the California 
State Colleges which the requirements of a sound edu- 
cational program will permit; we are not arguing that 
the quarter calendar should never be adopted in all 
of the California State Colleges; we are not arguing 
that no California State College should operate on 
the quarter calendar as soon as possible. Neither 
do we insist that all doubts and questions with respect 
to the quarter calendar must be answered before we are 
willing to see it adopted. What we are pleading for, 
and what we have insisted upon from the beginning, is 
that answers be sought, through whatever means nec- 
essary, to some of the major questions attendant upon 
the compulsory change of calendar in the California 
State Colleges. they have not been answered. We 
also believe it essential that major questions of 
faculty status, work load, pay, leave privileges, and 
rights of individual decision on a host of other vital 
questions be clarified before any change of calendar 
is put into effect 60 



^^Assembly Journal, cit . . p. 854. (See page 2). ' 

^^Statement by Ross Y. Koen, Executive Secretary, Association of California 
State College Professors, July 13, 1964. 
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The above statement re-emphasized a position taken earlier by the same 
body, when on October 13, 1963, it was resolved that: 

ACSCP requests that the Coordinating Council re- 
consider the possibility of solving the problem of 
plant and facilities utilization by retaining the 
existing semester plan of academic calendar, incorp- 
orating a strengthened summer program with financial 
support proportioned to that given the regular semes ter. 

No further hearings were held by the Subcommittee on Personnel prior to 
the Issuance of its report with reference to "year-round use of higher 
education facilities": 

1. The committee recommends that the Coordinating 
Council on Higher Education provide Increased 
and sufficient data on current year-round opera- 
tions within and without the State of California. 

2. It is recommended that reports be filed with the 
Education Committees of both houses of the Legis- 
lature relative to the experience of the State 
Colleges and the University of California in 
Initiating a quarter system at various campus 
locations. 

3. The committee recommends that the basic deci- 
sions on matters such as year-round calendar 
should be made in cooperation with the Legisla- 
ture, with a view toward the fact that social, 
cultural and other factors will inevitably be 
Involved. 

4. The committee urges the Coordinating Council on 
Higher Education to study more fully the advan- 
tages and disadvantages Inherent in a split- 
summer trimester plan, such as the one recently 
adopted by public institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the State of Florida. ^2 



^lAssoclatlon of California State College Professors, State Council 
Meeting, October 13, 1964. 

62 

"JReport of the Subcommittee on Personnel Problems", Report of the 
Assembly I nterim Comm ittee on Education. 10:17. Januarv. 1965. 
pp. 35-36. 
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Some Support has been indicated for 
group so indicating its position is 
Association: 



the move to the quarter plan. One 
the California Junior College Faculty 



No doubt, you are aware of the fact that the 
Association is in favor of the quarter system, 
because basically, the University of California 
and the State colleges will be adopting this 
system and the junior college is one of the 
three members of higher education. Therefore, 
it becomes necessary for the junior college to 
be- able to Mtch its program with that of the 
other two.®-^ 



Prior to the Coordinating Council action, attitudes and opinions were 
expressed by various groups. 

In June, 1963, the California Association of Seoondarv School Adminis- 
trators went on record, as follows: 



In conclusion, CASSA representatives expressed 

the opinion that the quarter plan was the 

beet choice, and seems to provide the best ar- 
ticulation. The trimester plan however, 

would not create severe problems except possibly 
in not tying together closely with the beginning 
of the summer term.®'^ 



A questionnaire responded to by presidents of 62 California junior col- 
leges, revealed preferences for (a) the quarter calendar over the tri- 
mester -- 41 to 17, (b) the quarter plan, if the State colleges use a 
quarter calendar and the university uses a trimester - 45 to 7, and 

(c) the trimeter, if the State colleges use a trimester and the univer- 
sity uses the quarter plan -- 40 to 13. 



be closed with an excerpt from a recent news 
is Indicative of faculty "unrest" Is not completely 
determined, but the possibilities may prove interesting: 



63 

Letter from John B. Palmer, corresponding secretary, California Junior 
College Faculty Association, dated November 2, 1964. 

chairman of the Affiliations Committee, 
^^California Secondary School Administrators Association, June 10, 1963. 

"Questionnaire on Calendar for Year-Round Operation”, Bureau of Junior 
College Education, State Department of Education, (by Carl G. Winter 
Consultant), September 18, 1963. * 
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The Academic Senate's emergency executive committee 
(University of California, Berkeley), created during 
the heat of the student political action demonstrations 
last month, was Instructed to expand its activities. 

The Academic Senate Is made up of the University's 
tenured faculty members. 

By a vote of 115 to 112, the committee was Instructed 
to study "the whole problem of the quarter system” 
and "take appropriate action". 66 



Faculty Involvement within the District 

While the primary task of the survey has been one of "fact-finding", an 
effort has been made to keep the faculties Informed as to the progress of 
the study and to take Into consideration the opinions and concerns ex- 
pressed by Individual faculty members and organized groups. 

The director has accepted each Invitation to speak before faculty associa- 
tions and professional organizations; presidents and representatives of the 
faculty associations and professional teacher organizations have been present 
at the meetings of the Advisory Committee (by action of the committee In 
making Its meetings "open"67)j a member of the survey staff Interviewed 
fifty-one department and division chairmen concerning curriculum planning; 
organized groups have conducted their own Independent studies with Informa- 
tion provided by the survey staff as requested; and the activities of the 
survey have been publicized generally through various media. 

within the district, certain Indications of faculty sentiment and action 
have been obtained. 

(1). A survey of the Los Angeles City College Faculty Association revealed 
that 123 favored an expansion of the semester system over thi staggered 
quarter plan -- 61 did not. Overwhelming support was given to the proposi- 
tions that (a) teachers should receive equal pay for equal time, (b) teachers 
In all-year programs should receive, some type of paid vacation and (c) teach- 
ing three quarters with one quarter without pay as a preference. As to 
vacation choices -- 112 preferred summer, 32 preferred fall, 1 preferred win- 
ter, 10 preferred spring, and 12 Indicated a desire to rotate. A sixth sur- 
vey Item, with the vote. Is reproduced below: 

Many experts believe that the all-year program would mean 
little or no net saving due to Increase In certificated and 



” °Los Angeles Times . January 13, 1965. 

67gurvey Advisory Committee, Minutes of first meeting, September 16, 1964. 
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non- certificated salaries, higher bus costs, hiring of ad- 
ditional certificated and non- certificated personnel, air- 
conditioning costs, additional retirement contributiops, 
over- time pay, etc. 

Also, the all-year program will bring many problems, such 
as: matriculation, teachers' vacations, forced enrollment 

of three- fourths of all students in the summer, loss of 
athletes in seasonal sports because they might be scheduled 
; for vacation time during that quarter, lessening of learning 

process due to summer quarter and overload on students, fail- 
ure of three-fourths of students to participate in summer 
community projects, less employment opportunities in non- 
summer quarters, etc. 

Assuming for this question the above to be true, do you 
believe parents, students, and teachers would support the 
all-year school? YES 59 N O 122^” °^ 

A further commupication from Los Angeles City College reads: 

This is to advise you that this committee (the All-Year 
School Committee) consisting of nine members of this 
faculty. .. .recommends the following: 

1. The committee is unanimously in favor of greater 
plant usage by expanding the summer sessions to 
two sessions of six weeks each, and by more use 
of afternoon classes as the situation demands 
such usage. 

I 2. The committee is unalmously opposed to the quarter 

j system and is in favor of the retention of the pre- 

sent two semester system with the summer sessions, 
which in effect creates an all-year school. 

,1 

The report was "accepted" by the Academic Senate at City College, rather than 
"endorsed". 

I (2). Los Angeles Trade-Technical College faculty members unofficially voted 

74 to 66 (28 not reported) in favor of the semes ter -summer over the quarter 
plan. No vote was cast for the trimester plan. 
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From Russell Canglalosl, Los Angeles City College Faculty Association 
President, November 18, 1964. 

From Jordan Faust, Chairman of the L.A.C.C. All-Year School Committee, 
through Russell Canglalosl, November 16, 1964. 
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Two points of interest were raised; (a) that instructors would like the 
summer plan, regardless of the final choice, to begin on the Monday after 
the spring session (any choice plan) terminates. They feel that too many 
students forego the summer session because of the wasted "wait” of one week 
to ten days between the end of the spring session and the beginning of the 
summer session, and (b) that the instructors recommend moving the start of 
summer session forward to about June 15th, thus giving Trade-Tech students 
an equal chance at Job-seeking for summer employment, and minimizing the 
loss in enrollment due to the ten-day or two-week break. 

(3). The Los Angeles Valley College Faculty Association, in response to a 
subcommittee report and following considerable discussion, 

at its meeting of December 16, 1964, approved the 

following recommendations with respect to any pro- 
posed reorganization plan for the academic year of 

the Los Angeles Junior College District: 

1. That no plan involve Increase of teaching 
load or loss of pay. 

2. That unalterable opposition be expressed to 
the "Los Angeles" plan (six weeks - eighteen 
weeks - six weeks - eighteen weeks). 

3. That the University of California system of a 
free week between semesters be extended to the 
Los Angeles junior colleges. 

4. That the "Semester-Summer" plan (eighteen weeks - 
eighteen weeks - twelve weeks) would cause little 
disruption of present arrangements and would per- 
mit time to observe the operation of academic cal- 
endars in other Institutions and should, therefore, 
be adopted for the present. 

5. That the twelve -week summer period should be flex- 
ible to meet the needs of the subject matter with any 
combination of up to and Including twelve weeks per- 
missible, but no Instructor shall teach longer than 

a ten-week session during this period. 

6. That no student shall be compelled to stay out 
of school during any term of an all-year opera- 
tion. 



^^eports by department coordinators, Los Angeles Trade-Technical College, 
November, 1964. 
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7. That no change be made in the academic year un- 
less approved by a vote of the faculty members 
of the Los Angeles Junior College District. 

(4) . A "position statement", adopted by the A. F.^. , College Guild on 
October 14, 1964, concerning "all-year operation of schools" follows In full: 

The Guild at this time takes no stance for or against 
any particular plan for "all-year" schools. However, 
no plan should be adopted In haste. After Dr. Reiter's 
study of the all-year school Is completed, the results 
should be made available to all teachers and adequate 
time be allowed for them to digest the facts and dis- 
cuss the possible Implications. Following this, their 
opinions should be heard and any adoption come only 
after a majority of them concur. 

Whatever "all-year" plan Is ultimately considered. It 
must: 

1. Not compel any otherwise qualified student to stay 
out of school during any term of any school year.... 

2. Provide an Instructional staff contract salary 

based on a policy which allows for at least a con- 
tinuous twelve-week period off during the calendar 
year 

3. State that teaching during the fourth quarter or 
third trimester (the additional term by whatever 
name) will be purely voluntary for the Instructor. 

The salary for this should be In addition to and 
at a rate ho less than the rate for the rest of 
the year 

4. Provide for additional compensation during the 

transition period. This, either In the form of more 
dollars or a reduced teaching load 

(5) * The position of the Los Angeles College Teachers Association was 
stated as favoring the quarter system of operation over other alternatives. 



^^From Philip Clarke, President of the Los Angeles Valley College Faculty 
Association, January 5, 1965. 

^^From Eddie Irwin, President of the A.F.T. College Guild, October 19, 1964. 

73survey Advisory Committee, Minutes, November 18, 1964 --a statement by 
Mel Green, representative of the Los Angeles College Teachers Association. 
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a catetd” pJanr^dTaX's^t^ffo^^hr^ 

mendatlone one of which iT purposes, certain recom- 

that all 27 adult schools be placed on a twelve- 
m^th program beginning in 1965 by offering a 
12-week summer program and moving thereafter to 
that plan which is recommended by the Superinten- 
dent s committee for the all-year school.75 

Student jgreferences and opinions 

ca^r^rthL^passage^ survey ( which need not be identified here) 

he can ®^udent must now take what 

he can get. His education is pre-arranged. His 

voice in the operation of his university, while he 
is an attending student, is at best a squeak. 

point of view ?hat is suggest an opposite 

«hat he says s iX'tant' heard -I and 



JiIe‘faU?“n6/sL“ter TbJl^f “T" November of 

among a sampling of students In questionnaire was distributed 

findings “ th:^:esaonna^re su^^L^^^hL^^ The 

by Individual student Interviews and 'class vlsit«lons? confirmed 

mrtei"perceSrorthr?airen«ur^\®^ ^3 different class 

surveyed - 1444 su^ser students and 2868 f“l students re“p»S^^ 

Se‘pr™i:uV^p%?„'gf';,^':‘''* fat. In 



74 
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20.4% 


summer; 33.17o fall 


50.8 


,.V62.3 


12.1 


2.2 


0.7 


1.8 


15.1 


0.2 


0.9 


0.4 



attended no college or dtiiversity 
. a Junior, college 
a State college: 
semeste^^' plan 
quartet plan 

a university or private college: 
aemdster plan 
quarter plan 



Upon a basis of previous knowledge only, . the students 


indicated their 


endar preferences to be: 


t' 

/ 

V 

/ 

Summer^' 


Fall 




Quarter plan 


59 ^ 


1031 




Trimester plan ' 


362 


764 




Semester/ summer plan 


^554 


1020 




(18-18-12) 


(143) 




(451) 


(18-18-6-6) 


(411) 




(569) 


No preference 


21 


53 








In both summer and fall groups, the six-week summer term was preferred to 
a continuous twelve-week term -- 722 to 689 and 1592 to 1174 -- while the 
ratio of those indicating that they "would attend 48 weeks of the 52 if 
given the opportunity" was 3:2 "yes" in the summer group, but exactly 1:1 
in the fall group. 



It might be concluded that (a) the trimester plan appears less desirable 
than either the quarter or the semes ter /summer plans, (b) the six-week 
summer term is favored over a consecutive twelve-week term, and (c) at 
least 50 per cent of . the students or better ~ indicate that they would attend 
year-round if possible. (In regard to the latter item, it should be men- 
tioned that the phrasing of the year-round question — "48 weeks of the 52" 
was interpreted by a few to mean that the remaining four weeks would const! 
tute a four-week vacation). 

The opportunity for "comments" revealed a wide range of feeling. A few are 
reproduced here, each from a different class sampling: 

"Yes, 1 would like this system (year-round) since it would accelerate 
a student's college program, would better utilize the time of a 
student's college career. It would prove economically cheaper, 
and would eliminate the long summer vacation which serves as a 
hindrance to continuous study in courses of study which must follow 
in sequence as math, chemistry and physics." 

"For the older student the quarterly system gives us more oppor- 
tunity to catch up with lost, time — year-round schooling need not 
be taken advantage of by all the students, but would certainly be 
a bouajty for the student who was earnest and in a hurry." 



"The acceleration would be advantageous to the mature pupil who has 
returned to school and has less time. And if one went to college 
the usual four years->how much more one could learn. I would 
attend ^ weeks out of the 5Z if possible." 

"I'm willing to. go all year around, howevet, ray reasons for this 
have a definite bearing on my age. I*m 22, and realize that the 
sooner I'm through with school. I'll be out earning a living. 

Summer vacation doesn't hold the same feeling at my age that it 
did at 17 or 18." 

"I would attend on a year around basis because I am a part-time 
student and father of 3 children and I would like to get through." 

" I would sign up for 48 weeks per year if the opportunity were 
presented. That's better than I'll get when I start working. 1*11 
be lucky to start off with one week's vacation per year." 

"No-because I feel in order to gain as much as possible from my 
college education I need a vacation after 9 months of study, papers 
and finals. I also look forward to a summer vacation to read and • 
study on my own in fields in which I have recently ''become interested 
or in which I have not had classes and of course free reading also. 
During the year I am limited to study for my classes and I need 
the time to do so on my own." 

"I firmly believe that teachers as well as students need the 
summer months to expand themselves in other ways other than the 
formal education we get in college. As a student, I need the 
summer months to earn extra money to help me thru' the regular 
semester." 

"No. I doubt if I could attend school all year round because of 
financial and personal reasons. I would have to work part-time 
to help my parents out and still help around the home." 

"No. I think vacations are very important to college students, 
especially since they provide opportunity for work experience. 

I think every college student can benefit from a change of activity 
and interests- -vacations (and working) also help to make one more 
appreciative of the chance for a college education." 

"I would not attend this or any other college that was in session 
48 out of 52 weeks. I enjoy going to school. I enjoy having a 
break by working. Why should we rush our education so? The time 
seems to be going by fast enough." 



- 51 



An examination of all responses suggests that (a) the necessity for some 
break for full-time employment, (b) concerns for family obligations, and 
(c) thib ”need" for a vacation from study are the compelling reasons for 
not desiring year-round schooling. A wish to (a), achieve a greater gain 
educationally, and (b). to get through more quickly and into employment ' 
sooner, are the prevai^ng reasons suggested by those who would attend 
year-round. 
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Chapter 8 

PROBLEMS OF ARTICULATION AND CURRICULlhl PLANNING 



The problems of articulation 

The common problems of articulation in year-round operation fall into three 
main categories: (1) the length of the terms of instruction, (2) the start- 

ing and ending dates of each term, and (3) the distribution and content of 
the materials of instruction within the term period. 



(1). Little roOTi is left for discussion as to the length of the terms in 
each calendar option. The arbitrary criterion of a "48 week" school year 
demands that the semester/extended summer term plan be divided into 18 
weeks - 18 weeks - 12 rjeeks (or 6-6 weeks) , the quarter plan be divided 
evenly into four .12 -week periods, and that each 'master of the trimester 
plan include 16 weeks. 



(2). With 38 per cent of the Los Angeles Unified District high school 
graduates planning to attend a junior college, the first concern as to 
starting and terminal dates must relate to the dates of mid-year and spring 
graduations. The semester plan calendars for both high, school and junior 
college coincide almost identically at the mid-year point, this suggesting 
an advantap over the quarter and trimester plans. (The comparative calendar 
dates are illustrated* by the "college calendars" chart, which appeared on 
page 17.) The opening dates for the fall on the semester plan and the quarter 
plan are the same, while the fall trimester starting date causes a somewhat 
longer wait upon the part of the freshman entrant. 

For the most part, junior college transfer students will attend four-year 
colleges and universities currently operating upon the semester plan, al- 
though this situation may change as more four-year colleges move to quarter 
operation, or to a trimester plan. At the present time, it would appear , 
that the semes ter /ex tended summer plan articulates with the other common 
patterns equally as well, or perhaps slightly better, than does the quarter 
plan or trimester. 



* The third problem area, that of distributing the materials of instruc- 
tion over a given term, becomes somewhat more complex. Certain phases of 
this problem area have been investigated by Kepley, who is responsible for 
the following sub-section: 76 

^^Portions of a statement prepared by William N. Kepley, Jr., college 
curriculum coordinator, for the Assistant Superintendent, Division 
of College and Adult Education, December 11, 1964, (unpublished). 
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ARTICULATION OF COURSES WITH FOUR -YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES -- 

"A major fuitction assigned to the public junior college in California 
by the Master Plan for Higher Education is the offering of academic courses 
which may be taken by the student to complete the lower division require- 
ments of the other segments of higher education in order that he may trans- 
fer with full junior standing to those institutions upon completion of the 
lower division program in the’ junior college. At the present time, better 
than seven out of ten of all students enro|.led in the lower division in 
the three segments of public higher education in California are in the 
junior college. Moreover, of all students enrolled in the junior college 
segment, approximately sixty per cent have declared themselves to be 
transfer majors. 

"The acceptability of academic courses offered in the junior college by the 
other segments of higher education is based upon evaluations made of these 
courses by the other segments. All of the courses offered in the colleges 
of the Los Angeles City Junior College District have been evaluated by all 
of the institutions to which a significant number of our graduates transfer 
upon completion of their studies in our colleges, and the results of the 
course by course evaluations have been recorded in articulation agreements. 
Currently, we have published agreements with the following four-year colleges 
and universities: University of California at Los Angeles, The University 

of Southern California, Stanford University, California State College at 
Long Beach, California State College at Los Angeles, California State 
College at Fullerton, California State Polytechnic College, San Fernando 
Valley State College, The Art Center School, Loc Angeles College of Optom- 
etry, Pacific Oaks College, and Northrup Institute of Technology. 

"The evaluations made to determine the acceptability for transfer credit of 
our courses are made on the basis of whether or not our courses have the 

same prerequisites, cover the same content, are offered for the same number 

of hours, and grant the same number of units of credit. To date, no prob- 
lems concerning the number of hours or weeks or units of credit have arisen 

since all of the institutions involved have been on the semester term. The 
major problems have been in the area of prerequisites and content, and the 
only solution to these problems has been for the junior college to add the 
py0y0quis ites and to adjust the content of courses to meet the demands of 
the other segments. 

"The conversion by an institution to a term other than the semester term 
will require a rearrangement of the content of courses offered by that 
institution. This is especially true if the institution adopts the quar- 
ter term. As a prelude to conversion to the quarter term, UCLA has pub- 
licly announced that a wholesale revision of the content of its courses 
is underway. 

"In order to guarantee the continued acceptability of our courses by the 
State University and by the State colleges, the obvious move bn the part 
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of our ..junior colleges would appear to be to also convert to the quarter 
term and to restructure the content of all Of our transfer courses so as 
to make them exactly equivalent to the courses to be offered in the two 
other segments of public higher education. SucVi' a conversion would also 
be justified on the basis that the vast majority of our students transfer 
to branches of the State University. Converting to the quarter term and 
restructuring our courses should probably not be undertaken, however, ’ 
until the other segments have completed their conversion for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

1. To effectively restructure the content of our courses 
will require that we have available to us the course 
descriptions and course outlines of the new quarter 
term courses to be offered by the State University and . 
the State colleges. The most prudent action we could 
take would be to delay the restructuring of our courses 
until the three local State Colleges (Long Beach, 

Los Angeles, San Fernando Valley) have converted to 
the quarter term and have made their course descriptions 
and outlines available to us. The descriptions and 
outlines for the UCLA courses will be available at an 
earlier date than for the local State colleges, but a 
significantly greater number of our graduates transfer 
to the local State colleges than to UCLA, and it is 
entirely possible that the new quarter term courses 
to be offered by the State colleges will be different 
from those offered by UCLA 

If the conversion’ to the quarter term by the State Univer- 
sity and. the State colleges results in a great array 
of different types of courses, the colleges of the 
Los Angeles Junior College District will probably have 
to "lock into"' the courses to be offered by the insti- 
tutions to which the greater number of our students 
transfer upon graduation from our colleges 

2. Experience with California State Polytechnic College 
shows that credit for courses offered on a semester 
term can be transferred to a college which is operat- 
ing on a quarter term with no serious problems of 
articulation for the student. This is especially 
true if the student completes the entire lower divi- 
sion program in the junior college before transferring 
to the four-year college. For example, the two-semester 
course in English Composition is offered as a three-quarter 
course at California State Polytechnic College. The 
student who completes both semesters of the course in 

the junior college is granted full credit for the three- 
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quarter course offered at Cal Poly. The student 
who completes only the first semester of the 
course in the junior college, however, will be re- 
quired to complete the fipal two quarters of the 
Cal Poly sequence, despite the fact that the stu- 
dent will be repeating topics covered in the se- . ' 

mester course which overlap the content of the 
second quarter course at Cal Poly. 

Remaining on the semester term would also guarantee 
that our courses would remain acceptable without 
re-evaluation at those institutions which will remain 
on the semester term, includinjg the University of 
Southern California. Remaining on the semester 
term would require, however, that new articulation 
agreements be negotiated with each institution which 
converts to the quarter term. The format of these 
agreements would be similar to our present articulation 
agreement with Cal Poly " 

Curricular planning and conversion problems 

In curriculum planning the optimum time open for. teaching a given subject, 
the length of the class "hour”, the number of class meetings per week, and 
the number of weeks in the term are all matters for strong subjective 
opinion, but have not lent themselves to quantitative experimentation. 

Dartmouth College moved to a three- term, three-course plan in the 1958-59 
academic year, fitting their timing to that of three quarters of the 
quarter plan. (The 3-3 plan is that adopted by Occidental College and,, 
with a flight variation, by the University of Santa Clara.) A significant 
point is made in the following statement: 

It is perhaps unnecessary to stress that the 
joint committees (of Dartmouth College) would 
not undertake a three- term system without a 
reduction to three of the number of courses 
carried; 77 

Whether or not the benefits of a three^course term pattern for the rela- 
tively homogeneous curriculums at Dartmouth College successfully could be 
duplicated with the wide range of junior college offerings (including all 
of the vocational, technical and specialized offerings of extensive or 
limited duration), is problematic. Chabot College has indicated that. 



^^AACRAO, o£. cit . , p. 30. 
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pi® 1“ 1966, the three-course pattern will 
by ^O" -•>1®!' will be watched^lth interest 

P'^‘»P°se6 a trimester program of three terms of 

th» ? *'■ ®“88®«b> "°“16 attract more students "because 

the pace is more leisurely than the 15 or 16 week trimester plan."78 gome 
question might be raised as to what is being "left out", slnM the weeks 

total only 39, somewhat less%han the 44*or 45 out oH^e 
total of 48 meks accepted by this study as a criterion of year-round 
operation. The.polnt that the pace is more "leisurely" can be readily 
lOTsf ' P®«lc“l®ly In light of a report from one institution, as Ll- 



The trimester system of year-round operation of 
Florida State University has reduced teaching 
and education to a "harried, frantic rat race", 
a special committee of the faculty said in a 
report released yesterday. The committee, ap- 
pointed by FSU president Gordon Blackwell a 3rear 
ago at the request of the faculty, made an evaluation 
of the trimester system, using voluntary communica- 
P®rsonal contact and a questionnaire,^^ 



In December, 1964, an effort was made to obtain the opinions and reactions 
of department and division chairman in the seven Los Lgeles “ni« 

priced" *sh™ld a "P® ®0“'^s® offerings and the "learning 

?lndtngs’fon^f ^ calendar change be effected. A summary of the 



1. Department chairmen were of the opinion generally that 
It would not be impossible to redesign courses so that 
material covered in a semester could be covered in a 
shorter term. 



2. The ultimate criterion for content of courses designed 
as transfer lower-division courses for the University 

Angeles and for the State colleges 
will be the equivalent course structure at these insti- 
tutions. 



3. Hasty conversion by the junior colleges of courses cur- 
rently wall articulated with four-year colleges and 
universities could jeopardize the transfer of future 
students. Therefore, efforts to convert classes before 



^^Grath, A New Trimes ter Three-Year Proeram 
1963)y°p^^2 Publications, Teachers College, C^blTuni^j^fsity, 

^®^®^®’>uru Times (Florida), 
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the four-year: institutions have redesigned their require- 
ments and course content would tend to impair existing 
stabilized articulation agreements with these institu- 
tions. ' ' 

* 4. The conversion of occupational non-transfer courses could 

. . be effected by the colleges of thje district through co- 

operation of existing committees, and the disti^ict college 
curriculum coordinating committee. The greatest concern 
foreseen would be the adequate coverage of required sub- 
I ject matter in a shortened session. 

5. Of great import to the instructional staff in the Los Angeles 
College District is the existing instructor load policy. 

Many feel that it would prove difficult if not impossible 

to maintain the minimum 450 student contact hour equiva- 
lent under any year-round operation requiring frequent 
sc leduling of advanced classes which tend to have a low 
enrollment. 

6. Additional instructional staff is indicated for year- 
round Qperation. In areas of teacher shortage this 
factor could become critical. In many subject fields 
it is impossible to secure properly trained replace- 
ments for temporary service. 

7. Of the proposed patterns of year-round operation the 

quarter plan of operation was the first preference; 
the semes ter- twelve -week summer session was second 
choice; the third choice was the trimester plan of 
operation. (Note: these choices reflected personal 

opinions, and did not necessarily represent the feel- 
ings of the departments concerned.) 

8. Severe opposition to sudden change was expressed. It 
is generally felt that time will be required to plan 
all changes carefully before they are initiated. 

9. Departments emphasizing the performing arts tend to 
desire longer sessions --twelve weeks or preferably 
longer. 

10. Departments emphasizing basic skill subjects tend to 
feel that shorter sessions could be adapted for train- 
ing purposes. 

11. Factors considered important by the instructional staff 
of the Los Angeles colleges included the following: 
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a. Revision' o£ existing examination schedules and program.: 

b. Increase of clerical responsibility for instructors. 

^>c. Dependence of cyclical courses upon seasonal variation. 

d. Desirability of maintaining equal sessions. 

e. Implications for athletic competition and athletic > 
eligibility. 

f. , Distraction from excessive heat during summer months. 

.. g. In-service course requirements fqr Vocational Class A 

instructors during summer months. 

12. All points considered, the general reaction to proposed changes 
of the existing operational plan is oiie of reluctance. 



Implications 

The "mechanics” of course conversion and articulation present^ definite 
challenges to those charged with instruction and curriculum planning, 

(1) . A change in the summer pattern of the semester/extended summer term 
plan is relatively easy to accomplish, since the basic unit structure is 
virtually identical to that -of the current semester plan. 

(2) . The trimester plan changeover involves an intensification or compression 
of learning iTiaterials into a shorter time-span, but the mechanics are again 
not too difficult. A real problem lies in the determination as to whether 

or not the philosophy of intensification is acceptable. 

(3) . A change to the quarter system becomes somewhat more complicated,, 
since a department or division must determine which alternative conver- 
sion process is "best". 

For example, these options are possible in changing a typical six-unit 
"year course", such as Economics 1-2, English 1-2, or Philosophy 1-2, 
from the semester pattern to that of the quarter: 

a. The credit value of the year course may be reduced to 
six quarter units rather than six semester units. 

b. The course may hold to a semester unit value, but 
meet more times per week. 



®®Reported by Miss Jane Cavenagh, College Office, who conducted personal and 
group interviews with fifty-one individuals in the seven Los Angeles junior 
colleges, December- 7-16, 1964. 



c. Semester unit value may be retained, but each in- 
structional period is lengthened by a considerable 
number of minutes. 

d. The materials of Instruction may be "compacted" so 
that the year course Is covered in two quarters. 

e. The course titles of 1 and 2 are retained * 

but a new " 3 " must be developed, with a resulting 

concern for the distribution of unit materials. 

f. The class meeting schedule may remain intact but addi- 
tional assignments and independent study are made part 
of the course requirements. 

Similar types of problems are found in "what to do with four and five unit 
classes, or the shorter one and two unit courses?" 

A wholesale re-evaluation of the total curriculum may be involved, with 
the questions of reducing the total number of courses offered, whether or 
not to include more "survey" type courses, effects on major sequences, 
etc., all demanding attention and study. 



An encouraging note upon which to end this chapter, however, is found in 
the words of Dean Kidner: 

It doesn't matter if all the junior colleges go on 
the quarter plan, if some of them go on the quarter 
plan, or If none of them go on the quarter plan — 
articulation (with the University of California) 
will not become a major problem. 



^^Dr. Frank L. Kidner, University Dean of Educational Relations, University 
of California -- in an interview, November 10, 1964. 
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Chapter 9 

PROBLEMS OF COSTS AND ENROLLMENTS 

/ 



The enrollments " picture" 

Operating costs, with minor exceptions, are functions of the total 
number of weeks in the calendar and the size of the total enrollment 
over the year. In this study, each of the year-round plans has been 
constructed on a 48 week basis; therefore, enrollment becomes the major 
variable. 

The problem facing the Los Angeles Junior College District, and the 
other junior colleges in the state, is that of rapidly rising enroll- 
ments due to the increased birth-rate and in-migration. Adding to 
the problem is the diversion of students from the University and the 
State Colleges, in implementation of the Master Plan, which undoubted- 
ly will intensify in the immediate future as a result of the adoption 
of the "eligibility index" as a basis for admission by the State Col- 
leges. (It has been estimated that 25 to 30 per cent of the students 
presently enrolled in the State Colleges theoretically would not have 
been eligible for admission under the new standards). And if cer- 
tain proposals under Legislative consideration relating to a "tui- 
tion charge" for the University and the State Colleges are made 
operative, it is probable that even more students may take their first 
two years in a junior college. This statement recently appeared: 

Even the addition of $100 increments of 
tuition, the studies indicate, would re- 
sult in a 27o "leakage" of students away 
from higher education 

The projected enrollment needs for the district through 1975 are shown 
on Table I. 

Through foresight and planning the district has provided an educational 
housing p?rogram to partially accommodate anticipated enrollment increases, 
but at each stage the needs will be "critical". This program has been 
described as follows: 



82 

"‘Julian Hartt, "Doomsday for Tuition-Free -Higher Education Seen Near", 
Los Angeles Times . December 21, 1964. 
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TABLE I 



LOS ANGELES JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT 
DAY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT ACTUAL AND PROJECTED 

(High Estimate) 



L.A. Unified High 



Year 


School Graduates 


13th Grade 


14th Grade 


Total 


1955 


15,120 


10,196 


5,411 


15,607 


1956 


15,526 


11,164 


6,060 


17,224 


1957 


16,599 


12,209 


7,081 


19,290 


1958 


17,507 


13,549 


7,596 


21,145 


1959 


19,294 


13,050 


6,961 


20,011 


1960 


23,138 


14,987 


6,465 


21,452 


1961 


24,256 


14,900 


8,189 


23,089 


1962 


24,050 


15,627 


8,344 


23,971 


1963 


25,020 


20,741 


7,189 


27,930 


1964 Actual 


28,500 / 


21,867 


11,262 


33,129 


1965 Estimated 32,503 


26,262 


12,928 


39,190 


1966 


33,872 


27,640 


14,917 


42,557 


1967 


34,483 


28,414 


15,727 


44,141 


1968 


35,738 


29,734. , 


16,196 


45,930 


1969 


38,158 


32,053 


1^6,978 


49,031 


1970 


40,091 


33,997 


18,302 


52,299 


1971 


41,867 


35,838 


19,412 


55,250 


1972 


42,744 


36,931 


20,463 


57,394 


1973 


44,081 


38,439 


21,088 


59,527 


1974 


45,221 


39,794 


21,949 


61,743 


1975 


46,426 


41,180 


22,722 


63,902 



Prepared by the Research Section, Educational Housing Branch, Los Angeles 
City Schools, September, 1964. 
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With teaching stations existing or now under con- 
struction, it is estimated that the facilities 
will house the increased enrollment growth to 
1966 or 1967, or until our enrollment reaches 
approximately 38,000 to 40,000 students. In 
the fall of 1967, it is planned to open the new 
West Los Angeles College. ... .Opening of the West 
Los Angeles College will increase the junior 
college' capacity 'for another 75,000 students 
between 1967 and 1971. Preparation will soon 
start on a program for the college, to be loca- 
ted in the northwest portion of the San Fernando 
Valley. If this college can be opened in 1968 
it will again increase the capacity another 7,500 
students by 1972. The third college, on a site 
in the South Central part' of the city at Imperial 
Boulevard and Western Avenue, if opened by 1970 
could also increase the capacity another 6,000 
or 7,000 students by 1975. These three new col- 
leges, plus new additions at existing colleges, 
would increase the housing capacity from 38,000 
to 40,000 students in 1967 to 60,000 to 62,000 
students in 1975. Where to from there ?®3 

The construction costs for the above program will be approximately 60 
million dollars. Under the present Board policy of the five cent pay- 
as-you-go- tax, the district will lack about $9,000,000 by 1970. Hope- 
fully, this shortage will be made up by additional state money for 
capital outlay. 

The above plans were postulated upon "normal conditions" of increased 
growth, but it would appear that they could fall short of meeting 
the total student population needs in light of emerging trends. 

As will be borne out in a later portion of this chapter, added atten- 
dance made possible through any of the year-round calendars will not 
be sufficient to replace planned or proposed construction, due to the 
high utilization of the present summer session -- 67 per cent of the 
fall enrollment -- and, with mid-year high school graduation and many 
transfer students, a spring enrollment which is 99 plus per cent of the 
fall. Summer utilization could reach an even higher percentage if 
instructional budgets were increased. 



QO 

"The Los Angeles Junior College District Today and Tomorrow* , an 
informative report to the Los Angeles City Board of Education by the 
Division of College and Adult Education, October 8, 1964. 
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In contrast to the high rate of summer utilization in the Los Angeles 
Junior colleges, the State Colleges have only about a 17 per cent 
summer utilization and the University but slightly greater* (An ex* 
®®I®®bion of Ticlcton s national sampling shows a 12*5 per cent average 
for single summer sessions and a combined average of 32.5 per cent for 
divided summer sessions.^) Thus, these segments have room to divert 
students to the summer quarter as their existing facilities *'top-out". 



The matter of costs 

A review of the literature leads to the conclusion that there are 
numerous institutions who have "plans” for Increased enrollments and 
corresponding savings in costs, but few have been in operation long 
enough to be put to the test. It is not to be questioned that certain 
colleges and universities do achieve financial economies, although in 
many cases the savings relate directly to tuition charges. A cogent 
observation which might apply in general to financial operation, is: 



Increased income, which many colleges and uni- 
versities consider to be a regular part of year- 
round operation does not follow regularly. On 
the contrary, what follows regularly is only 
that which has preceded. If a college or uni- 
versity has a deficit operation in its two regu- 
lar semesters of operation, it will merely add 
to its deficit in three semesters of operation. 

Only the school which regularly runs a balanced 
budget from operations or runs a budget with a 
surplus from operations or a two- semes ter basis 
will note any real Income gain from a year-round 

operation. 85 

Equalization of enrollment tends to be a common factor in the plans of 
the institutions which look to the year-round program for major economies. 
This is true of the planning of the University of California and the 
California State Colleges. By "econometric" tables and projected patterns 
of acceleration, the University illustrates its intent to have an "over- 

of $37.3 million by 1970-71 and $55.0 million by 1975- 
76.(86} And the State Colleges, by 1975-76, anticipate 12,800 FTE 



®^Sidney G. Tlckton, o£. cit . , pp. 11-48. 

85charles Sloca, Dean of the Faculty, Parsons College — in correspon- 
dence quoted by Stickler and Carothers, op . cit . . p, 31. 

88cost Estimates for Year-Round Operation at the University of Cali for- 
fijjd ^th(^ California S^tat^ C^l_le^e^, (Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education: A Staff Report, 64-5, March 16, 1964), pp. 7-9. 
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less capacity" which will produce "a savings of $ 73 , 680 , 000 ." (87) 

In studying the effect that a change to the quarter plan would have for 
Chabot College, McCuen found a 24. 8% Increase in the expenses of edu- 
cation and a 13.07, increase in the total budget. (No attempt was 
made in his report to relate the costs to speoifics in terms of en- 
rollments or enrollment projections). 

General observations, in current literature, tend to emphasize the re- 
lationship of costs to balanced enrollments, the sine qua non of success 
ful year-round financial operation: ' ' 

Without balanced attendance throughout the 

year the costs associated with full-year 

operation are more than likely to affect the 
advantages . 

If there are not a sufficient number of students 
already in the fall and spring trimesters the 
college should consider whether or not it is eco- 
nomically sound to enter into the trimester system. 
Without an adequate number of students, such a 
system can cost rather than bring additional 
money into the college.^® 

Year-round operation with a summer program com- 
parable to that of other terms, with reduced 
per-credit-hcur operating costs, and with sav- 
ings in capital outlay for buildings will not 
prove feasible for any institution until it 
has reached the point where it cannot accept 
all qualified applicants for the fall period 
or until that point is in prospect for the near 
future.’^ 



87office of the Chancellor, the California State Colleges, Year-Round 
Operation -- mimeo. , March 2, 1964, p. 10. * 

88john T. McCuen, o£. clt . . p. 11. 

85Hungate and McGrath, cit . . p. 26. 

90 

stickler and Carothers, 0 £, cit. . p. 33. (Quoting Richard M. Simon). 
P- 37, 
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The year- round calendars -- costs and enrollments comparisons 

The task of estimating costs for possible plans of year-round operation, 
untested In the particular set of circumstances and conditions under 
which the Los Angeles Junior colleges must operate, poses certain diffi- 
culties* The comment which follows Is most appropriate: 

Even for the purpose of comparing probable 
relative costs under each calendar the prob- 
lem of estimating Is not only complex but, 
also In certain aspects, borders on being 
paradoxical. For example, a change In calen- 
dar will not Increase the total number of stu- 
dents to be educated In campuses and colleges 
of higher education, yet the first campuses or 
colleges to operate year-round will enroll more 
students than If operated for a traditional aca- 
demic year. Or again, the use of Instructional 
costs as the basic element In formulas used to 
develop budgets Is widely recognized procedure, 
yet the application of formulas developed for 
academic year budgets to Instructional cost of 
year-round operation produces Inflated totals. 

In a staff report of "preliminary cost estimates" which served as one of 
the primary documents upon which the California Council for Higher Edu- 
cation based Its quarter plan decision. It was stated that: 

In developing this report, emphasis has been 
placed on the consideration that It represents 
estimates based upon assumptions as noted. In 
submitting estimates for the California State 
Colleges, the Chancellor has underlined this 
consideration pointing out that the data sub- 
mitted are "based on hypotheses" 

For the necessary purposes of moving from theoretical considerations to 
practical aspects of the problems of costs and enrollments, and to estab- 
lish a basis for comparing the relative merits of the three year-round 
calendar plans for the Los Angeles junior colleges a step-by-step pro- 
cess has been developed, which follows: 



^^CCHE , op . clt . , p o 24 o 

^ ^Preliminary Cost Estimates for Year-Round Operations at the University 
of California and the California State Colleges , (Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education; A Staff Report for Presentation to the Council 
on February 25, 1964), p. 9. 
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A CALENDAR COMPARISON STUDY 



CONDITIONS : 

The figures used herein were obtained from (a) the "Controller's 
Annual Report"’^ for the fiscal year, 1963-64 and (b) the College 
Office. 

Taking the "present" calendar plan of "6 weeks-20 weeks-20 weeks" as 
a base, each of the three calendar plans under discussion will be pro- 
jected In terms of enrollments and costs as It would have operated dur- 
ing the 1963-64 school year. Obviously, the percentages of enrollment 
anticipated In each term must be regarded as pure assumption, even 
though as much evidence as possible was gathered to support the 
"guesses". And It Is obvious, too, that changes In the relative es- 
timates could materially affect the outcomes. The siniplest technics 
possible have been employed in all calculations. 






STARTING POINTS ; 

The total costs for the school year 1963-64 were $33,633,963.62 -- of 
which $720,009.61 was charged to six week summer operation, and 
$20,653,363.78 to the total current expense of education (direct ex- 
penditures) exclusive of the summer session. 

Enrollment figures for the District were: 



a. Summer, 1962 


-- 19219 


(67% 


of Fall enrollment) 


(Day and evening) 








b. Fall, 1963. (Day) 


— 28617 






" " (Eve.) 


— 41993 






c. Spring, 1964 (Day) 


— 28539 


(m. 


of Fall enrollment) 


" " (Eve.) 


— 40495 







Averages of student "unit-loads" vary from semester to semester; however, 
the figures used below are reasonably accurate and are consistent for 
each calendar plan. 



a. 


Summer session average 


- 4 


units 


b. 


Day school average 


-- 12 


units 


Ce 


Evening school average 


— 4 


units 



94 



Controller's Annual Financial Report for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1964, "(Board of Education of the City of Los Angeles, August 3, 1964), 



pp. 44 -45. 
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STEF 1: 



) 



For purposes later of interpolation and conversion to average daily atten 
dance, a "total units carried" was determined for each calendar, (quarter 
trimester and semes ter/ summer plans). 

It has been assumed that employment, family obligations and other 
activities would keep the class hours of each student at the level of 
the present calendar. Since the quarter system reduces semester units 
by a ratio of 3:2, an average load of 8 units was utilized for day stu- 
dents and 2.67 for evening students on the quarter plan. The trimester 
represents 16/18ths of the semester plan in terms of total weeks; 
therefore ah average unit load of 10.67 and 3.55 evening was established 
for this plan. 

The "total units carried" for the calendar year were thus determined to 
be: 



a. Semes ter /summer 


— 1,139,981 


b . Quarter 


-- 1,098,779 


c. Trimester 


— 1,133,414 


(as compared to the) 




d. Present plan 


— 1,092,700 



These figures are based upon the assumed percentages of enrollment for 
each plan as given in Table II on the following page. 

Support for these data came from evidence in current literature, an an- 
alysis of the colleges and universities appearing in Tlckton's survey, 
results of the student questionnaires, and figures from the offices of 
registrars and Dean<s of Admissions. They were Influenced by the date 
of Los Angeles high schools mid-year graduation and the pattern of stu- 
dent withdrawals. 



STEP 2: 

A conversion from "total units carried" to "average dally attendance" 
(ADA) was accomplished by developing a factor based on the present cal 
endar for 1963-64. 

The number of units necessary to equal 1 unit of ADA (as a measure of 
"contact hours") was found to be 28.29. The ADA conversion figure for 
each calendar plan also appears in Table II. 



er|c 
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TABLE II 



ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF TERM ENROLIMENTS 
resulting units CARRIED, AND CONVERSION TO ADA 




(A). SEMESTER/SUMMER PLAN (6-6-18-18) 



7o of Enrollment: 
Units: 



(Summer) 

60% 

75,100 



(Summer) 

50% 

62,584 



(Fall) (Spring) 



1007o 
511, 3^ 



96% 

490,921 



(B). 



Estimated total units 
Converted to ADA 



QUARTER PLAN (12-12-12-12) 



1,139,981 

40,296 





(Summer) 


(Fall) 


(Ninter) 


% of Enrollment: 
Units: 


50% 

125,164 


100% 

342,917 


90% 

306,826 



(Spring) 

95% 

323,872 



(C). TRIMESTER PLAN (16-16-16) 



Estimated total units 
Converted to ADA 



1,098,779 

38,839 



(Summer) 



(Fall) 



% of Enrollment: 55 % 

Units: 249,249 



100 % 

453,418 



(Spring) 

95% 

430,747 



s 

(D), PRESENT PLAN (6-20-20) 



Estimated total units -- 1,133,414 
Converted to ADA -- 40,064 



(Summer) 



(Spring) 



% of Enrollment: 67% 

Units: 76,876 



100 % 

511,376 



99y 

504,448° 



Actual total units -- 1,092,700 
Actual ADA -- 38,619 



STEP 3: 



i 



Using the costs of the 1963 summer session as the foundation, the next 
part of the process involved a determination of added costs cf year- 
round operation, and added instructional costs for the 48 weeks. 

For this information, the survey had the assistance of many offices of 
the Los Angeles City Schools. Portions of Table 111, which follows on 
page 71, are based upon the information received although, in some 
instances, the data are incomplete. 



STEP ;4 : 

From the Controller's Report figures, it was determined that one unit 
of summer instruction cost $9,366 — this amount times the total units, 
provided instruction cost figures for the semes ter /summer plan and the 
quarter plan since they operate in multiples of six weeks. 

To ascertain the equivalent trimester costs, it was necessary to inter- 
polate on the basis of a "scale," which places the trimester at a 
point 84.07% of the difference between the semester/summer and quarter 
values. This scale finding was determined from total units, and proved 
out by ADA totals. 

These findings are shown as the first item on Table 111 (i.e., "instruc 
tion") . 



STEP 5: 



By adding the " 
"total current 
the total cost 


'additional costs under 
expense of educat on" 
for each calendar year 


year-round operation" to the 
(including indirect expenditures), 
was found to be: 




a. SEMESTER/SUMMER 


— $ 25,147,424.18 




b. QUARTER 


25,045,161.86 




c. TRIMESTER 


— 25,128,744.29 


By dividing the above figures by "total ADA", a cost-per-ADA was obtained 




a. SEMESTER/SUMMER 


— $ 624.06 




b. QUARTER 


— 644.84 




c. TRIMESTER 


— 627.21 
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TABLE III 

ESTIMATED COSTS OF "SUMMER INSTRUCTION*' AND 
ADDED COSTS UNDER YEAR-ROUND OPERATION 





Semester Plan 
(6-6-18-18) 


Quarter Plan 
(12-12-12-12) 


Trimester Plan) 
(16-16-16 


Instruction 


$1,289,548.34 


$1,172,286.02 


$1,270,868.45 


Contr. Relations 


5.000.00 


20.000.00 


5.000.00 


Sub- total: 


$1,294,548.34 


$1,192,286.02 


$1,275,868.45 


Sub - admin i s t rat i on 


16,833.00 






Operations 


261,745.00 


«-«i ' 


M «■ 


Equipment 


16,000.00 






Supplies * 


40,000.00 




* * 


Food services 


9,200.00 






Health services 


14,235.60 


M mm 




Mail unit 


14.500.00 






sub- total: 


$ 372,513.60 


$ 372,513.60 


$ 372,513.60 


Real estate 


(negative) 


(negative) 


(negative) 


Constr. Inspect. 


51 


II 


If 


Transportation 


II 


II 


If 


Stores 


II 


II 


If 


Design and A & I 


II 


tl 


If 


Educ. Housing 


II 


II 


II 


Maintenance 


"increases depend upon experience" 




Insurance 


"Increases depend upon experience" 




Stud. Body Fin. 


"Increases depend upon experleiice" 




Purchasing 


"per cent of volume" 





GRAMD TOTAL* $1,677,061.94 $1,564,799.62 $1,648,382.05 



I Additional item bearing consideration: 

1 Air conditioning -- seven existing colleges « $6,300,000.00 

i three planned colleges « $1,552,500.00 

i 

I 

I - 



1 \ 

^ ; 

1 1 

U 
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The costs found in "step 5" must be compared to the "total current expense 
of education" for the present calendar (1963*64), a figure of $24,400,371.85 
and similarly the cost*per-ADA must be compared to $631.82 on the same basis. 

It Is pointed out that the year-round cost figures are relative -- actual 
costs would undoubtedly be higher If all Information were complete. The 
yearly costs of maintenance. Insurance, student body finance and purchasing 
would be significant, (See Table III). 



STEP 6: 



A measure of the gain In ADA by the year-round calendars over the present 
calendar was determined which, expressed as gain and percentage of gain over 
the present plan. Is: 







(Gain) 


(% gain) 


a. 


SEMESTER/SUMMER 


— 1677 


4.34% 


b. 


QUARTER 


220 


0.56% 


c. 


TRIMESTER 


1445 


3.74% 



The gain Is slight, primarily because of the 67 per cent utilization of the 
six weeks siumner session under the present plan. 

STEP 7 : 

To complete the study. Table IV (appearing on the following page) Indicates 
the affect of a 5 per cent acceleration of "native" students In terms of the 
additional spaces made available by the year-round operation. These figures 
are based upon assumption and estimate, and must be viewed with some latitude 
for probable variance. 

It Is stressed that cumulative gains over the ten-year span (from 1963 to 
1975) are minimal, since the numbers entering each year from the high schools 
and by re-entry or transfer are not affected by Increased plant utilization. 

The additional "spaces" for 3784 students are equivalent to an ADA of 1605. 

This corresponds quite closely to the findings In "step 6". 

OBSERVATIONS ; 

An examination of the findings of the study leads to the following observations: 

a. The purpose of the "study" was to show a relative comparison of 
the three common calendar plans for year-round operation. 

b. Many of the data were based on assumption, although in the esti- 
mates and projections every effort was made to exercise caution, 
reason and equity. 

c. The present calendar enjoys a high degree of summer utilization, 
certainly greater than the literature and direct evidence indicates 



TABLE IV 

EFFECT OF 5 PER CENT ACCELERATION UNDER 
YEAR-ROUND OPERATION COMPARED TO PRESENT CALENDAR* 



Under Year - Round Operation 





Fall 


Spr. 


Sum. 


Fall 


Spr. 


Sum. Fall 


(Units completed) 


1973 


1974 


1974 


1974 


1975 


1975 1975 


46 - 60 


7717 __ 


11748 


__ 4905 


7988 


-12159 _ 


5077 8268 






J 


/■ 




r 


31 - 45 


12237 _ 


10514 


8590 


12666 


_10884 __ 


8891““ 13110 






J 


/■ 




r 


16 - 30 


10952 _ 


24198 


8161 


11337 


_25046 _ 


8447* 11735 






/ 


/“ 




r 


0-15 


25206 _ 


7409 


6400 


_ 26090 


7669 _ 


6625* 27005 


TOTAL ENROLL. 


56112 


53868 


28055 


58081 


55758 


29040 60118 


H.S. graduates: 


44081 






45221 


- - 


46246 


H.S. entrants: 


13515 


3236 


1770 


13749 


3435 


1830 14114 



(Units completed) 
46-60 
31 - 45 
16 - 30 
0-15 

TOTAL ENROLL. 



Under Present Plan 



Fall 


Spr. 


Sum. 


Fall 


Spr. 


Sum. 


Fall 


1973 


1974 


1974 


1974 


1975 


1975 


1975 


8434 __ 


8350 

s 


5881 __ 


8779 __ 


8692 

r 


6090 _ 


9088 


12654 _ 


12528 


8824 __ 


13170 _ 


13039 


9135 _ 


13634 



15375 _ 15222 10664 15917 15758 11036 16472 

j - - - 

23064 _ 22834 15997 _ 23877 _ 23639 16554 _ 24708 

59527 58934 41366 61743 61128 42815 63902 



*A11 figures based on estimates of Educational Housing Branch (Table I), 
and assumptions. ^ 



Is typical for most summer session operations. This tends to re- 
duce the comparative advantages in enrollment anticipated for the 
year-round plans. 

d. The semes ter /summer plan and the trimester tend to resemble each 
other in virtually every category suggesting that no significant 
differences exist in terms of costs and enrollments. (The phil- 

^ osophical differences are not a matter of concern at this point). 

e. The quarter plan does not appear to have the favorable charact- 
eristics of the other plans either as to enrollments or costs. 

f. On a comparative basis, the semester/extended summer plan appears 
to be equally, or possibly sli^tly more advantageous than the 
quarter plan or the trimester plan. 

g. A complete cost analysis is necessary to obtain an absolute com- 
parison. However, this mi^t not be accomplished with anything 
less than a "try-out" period. 

h. While some gains in ADA are possible under year-round operation, 
which provides more available spaces in the calendar year, these 
gains are limited to those portions of the native population 
taking advantage of the added terms of instruction. Without com- 
pulsory enrollment, or more properly "forced vacations", the in- 
put of students controls the degree to which acceleration may 
yield additional utilization. 

(An inference might be made that possible gains through "rota- 
tion" as in the quarter plan or "compaction" as in the trimes- 
ter plan warrant further consideration for the sake of economy. 

In this connection the point is added, however, that Culpepper 
found for Florida's universities that: 

the average number of hours carried per student has dropped 
slightly at the undergraduate level. However, the average 
reduction amounts to not more than one semester hour at any 

level. 



But assuming this represents a drop in average load from 15 units 
to 14 units, the overall reduction would be about 7 per cent). 
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J. B. Culpepper, "The Trimester Plan of University Operations; Florida's Answer 
for Year-Round Education", reprinted from State Government . Summer, 1964 -- 
appearing in the Assembly Interim Committee on Education Report, o£. cit . , p. 64. 
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Chapter 10 

PROBLEMS OF IMPLEMENTATION AND TRANSITION 



Statutory modification 

Under the provisions of the Education Code , no statutory changes would 
be necessary to implement the semes ter /extended summer term plan, since 
the length of the regular semesters and the summer session of one twelve- 
week term and/or two six-week terms would be entirely legal. 

Special legislation would be necessary, however, if either the quarter 
plan or the trimester plan were to be selected as the basis for year- 
round operation. 

As recently as January 18, 1965, a bill was introduced to the legislature 
which proposed certain changes in the Education Code to permit junior 
colleges to move to year-round operation on the quarter plan,^^ Although 
the comment has been made that "it might be easier to re-write the bill 
than to amend it", the action indicated a sincere effort to "open the 
door." 

The bill is currently under administrative study, and hearings possibly 
will be called for within six to eight weeks. 

Considerable interest has been created in this legislation, and Chabot 
College in particular is directly concerned since it plans to move to 
quarter operation in 1966. Some necessary revisions have been suggested 
by Superintendent-President Reed Buffington (Chabot College) and others 
in the junior colleges and in the offices of the State Department of 
Education. ^7 it is pointed out that: 

a. Section 1 of the "act", in proposing that Section 25502.3 
be added to the Education Code , specifically prohibits 
a summer session for junior colleges on quarter operation. 
This forces a college into immediate year-round operation 
rather than permitting a three-quarter, summer session 
transitional pattern. 



^^AB 313, introduced by Assemblyman Carlos Bee, January 18, 1965, in the 
California Legislature - 1965 Regular (General) Session. 

97 

'Dr. Buffington's views were obtained personally, and from a copy of a 
letter to the Honorable Carlos Bee, dated February 19, 1965. Opinions 
of the Bureaus of Administrative Services and Junior College Education 
were obtained on a field trip, February 13-15, 1965 (by the survey 
director) . 
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b. 




Section 25502*3 also requires specific dates for quarters, 
not always, appropriate or expedient in calendar planning. 



c. Section 25518.6, if added, prescribes 66 credit hours 
(units) for graduation. The current requirement is 
60 semester units, or as its equivalent should be, 90 

\ quarter units. Also, no distinction is made in the 

hours for "recitation, study or laboratory work", which 
is<riot commensurate with present standards. It also 
sugge>ts^ at this point that instruction shall continue 
for four qitarters of 11 weeks each (which would equal 
220 days), whej^as a later section stipulates 230 days 
as a basis for ^afe School Fund apportionment, 

(Section 17551-b). \ 

d. Concerning the provisions <^f ' a proposed "Article 5.5" 

questions are raised as to: . * 



(1) . Using a divisor of 24 in computing total hours 
of attendance (which would reduce apportionment 
by about one*third), the choice of the "Osnsus week" 
date, non-resident student accounting, choice, of 
wording that is inconsistent, the length of th^\ 
terms, and to essential items which probably should\ 
have been included. . 

If the trimester calendar were adopted locally, a similar type action would 
be necessary to change, amend or add to the Education Code, such passages 
as are necessary to enable the calendar to function properly. A principal 
concern with respect to calendar dates would be to match the equivalent of 
175 days of instruction in the trimester term pattern. 



General questions which require legal definition in the implementation of 
a major calendar change to other than the semester plan include retirement 
contributions, what constitutes a full year's service, payment periods of 
annual salaries, etc. 



Rotational vs . voluntary attendance 

The matter of balancing of enrollments has been mentioned in preceding 

chapters, and obviously would be of major significance in calendar imple- 
mentation. 

Under the quarter plan, a "staggered" enrollment plan would compel 25 per 
cent of the student population to be off-campus for one quarter; under the 

trimester plan a student would be permitted to attend only two consecutive 
trimester terms. 







u 
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the activities of the survey the Advisory Committee adopted, 
by successful motion, this concept: optea. 

In the progress and direction of the Survey, 
decisions with respect to all-year operation 
and selection of an academic calendar may be 
made on the assumption that in the immediate 
future rotational" enrollment (i.e,, compulsory, 
mandatory attendance) is not deemed desirable.^® 

consideration of background materials prepared 
by the survey Staff, and open discussion. 

S^e of the arguments for and against rotational enrollment are summarized 
Drier ly, as follows: 

(1). Advantages claimed for rotational enrollment are: 

a. Each student is guaranteed as much instruction 
time as is normally given. Yet, theoretically, 

25 per cent more pupils are cared for by approxi- 
mately the same staff and with the same number of 
classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and other 
facilities. 

b. The need for new building and equipment facilities 
will be drastically reduced. 

c. Expenditures for personnel, new construction, and 
new equipment will be reduced. 

do With full-time employment possible for teachers and 
^ better annual salaries, the teacher- turnover problem 

\ less serious. Teachers, especially men, 

would not be forced to seek summer employment or to 
turn eventually to occupations, offering greater re- 
muneration. 

e. Opportunities can be provided for a limited number 
o^^^lfbed students to accelerate by continuous 
atteii^nce and for remedial opportunities for a 
limitedxnumber of the under-educated in their "off- 
term" . 
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Survey Advisory Committee, Minutes . October 14, 1964 by 



unanimous vote. 
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£. Employment opportunities for students are balanced 
through the year rather than being limited to 
"summer" work. 

g. Vacation periods other than summer are made available, 
which might be favorably received by many families. 

(2). Disadvantages of rotational enrollment include: 

a. All course offerings cannot be given each term 
(e.g. , advanced foreign language, chemistry, 
physics, higher mathematics, specialized electives). 

b. Student activities may be severely affected (e.g., 
athletics, student government, "Spring Prom") . 

c. Student participation in traditional summer com- 
munity projects, military obligations, summer 
camps, etc., would be denied to the bulk of the 
students. 

d. Provision would have to be made for recreational, 
cultural, and social activities for the non-attenders . 

e. Problems of articulation increase. 

£. Sequence courses are interrupted. 

g. Problems are encountered with entrance and placement 
of transient students. 

h. Critics offer proof that savings in capital outlay 
are offset by increase in operating costs and other 
added expenses. 

i. Truancy problems would increase, unless extensive pro- 
vision was made for supervision of non-attenders, 
(applicable to unified districts). 

j. The break with traditional social and cultural patterns 
might prove unsuccessful due to community unwillingness 
to readjust. 

The prevailing evidence indicated that: 

(1) . The bulk of the literature indicates that a rotational or staggered 
quarter operation in the elementary and secondary levels has not worked . 
successfully. 



a. Studies by Los Angeles^^ in 1954, Redwood City^OO in 
1960 and Hawaii^^l in 1963, among others, found that 
any savings in costs and capital outlay were question- 
able, and that the plan should not be adopted for their 
respective localities. 

b. A special committee to study the trimester plan, on a 
rotational basis, for the Santa Barbara Schools (1963) 
reported the following: 

Theoretically, the all-year school makes sense. 

The sobering facts are, however, that the cost of 
operation was found to be greater than the cost of 
constructing a traditional 10-month school. 

c. The Minnesota Department of Education in 1958 (noted 
in Chapter 2) found two facts to be apparent -- com- 
munities that tried the rotational plan abandoned it; 
communities that studied the plan rejected it. 

(2) . At the college level, virtually no institutions operate on a com- 

pulsory attendance plan other than those few on a work-study program, 
namely: Antioch, Fenn College and Northeastern, (Boston). One other 

exception found to date is the University of Cincinnati, Schools of 
Architecture and Engineering. 

(3) . There appears to be no intent upon the part of the University of 
California or the California State Colleges to plan their quarter operation 
on other than a voluntary basis. To do otherwise would run contrary to the 
"criteria” adopted by the Coordinating Council for Higher Education. Bal- 
ancing of the summer quarter with other terms will come through "advice and 
allurement" . 
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^^John Lombardi, (The All-Year School) . 02 .. cit . , pp. 61-70. 

Sequoia Union High School District Citizen's Committee, The Four- Quarter 
Plan and Other Methods of High School Plant Utilization, (Redwood Citv. 
California, 1960), pp. 95-100. 

^^^Mildred D. Kosaki, op . cit ., pp. 41-47. 

10*-A report of the Quality Education and Plant Utilization Study Committee, 
functioning under a suggestion of the Grand Jury of 1962, Santa Barbara 
County, California (Mrs. John S. Kendrick, Chairman), pp. L-6. 
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Statements in support of the position taken by the survey as to 
tional vs. voluntary attendance came from the Advisory Committee^®’ on 
January 6, 1965 by a motion reaffirming Its previous decision* and from 
the Community Representatives' Committeel04 on January 19, 1965. 



The question of ’’ pressures" 

In the process of Implementing a program of year-round operation, with 
direct bearing upon the matter of calendar selection and the Intensifi- 
cation or compression of courses, a further concern Is noted -- one which 
perhaps has not received the attention It deserves. While discussed: here 
only briefly. It has to do with thp Increasing demands upon students to 
accomplish more, to move ahead faster, to reach for goals beyond their 
grasp -- placed upon them by their parents, their peer groups, their societal 
positions and unfortunately by many educators. 



Hodenfleld describes a modern continuum: 



Pressure on the child to learn to read before he 
Is able --pres sure to choose a life's work by the 
seventh grade — pressure to pick a high school pro- 
gram to fit that future career--pressure, pressure, 
pressure to go to college, particularly the "right" 
one- -pressure to be a "success" as an older genera- 
tion defines success. 

Dr. James A. Paulsen, psychiatrist In chief of the student health service 

at Stanford University unequivocally states: 



One out of every nine students In our colleges Is 
sufficiently emotionally disturbed to need medical 
leave, hospitalization, or extensive and intensive 
psychiatric treatment.^®® 



Descriptions of mental and moral breakdowns, attempted and successful 
suicides, violations of college rules by cheating, payment for "exam- 
takers", etc., are appearing with greater frequency In the press and 
periodicals.^®^ 



103survey Advisory Committee, Minutes . January 6, 1965 -- p. 3. 

^®^Community Representatives' Reviewing Committee for the Survey, Proceed- 
ings . January 9, 1965 — p. 3. 

Hodenfleld, Los Angeles Times , October 11, 1964. 

^®^James A. Paulsen, "College Students in Trouble", The Atlantic . July, 1964. 

^®^Typical are the articles by Morton W. Hunt and Rena Corman, "The Tormented 
Generation", The Saturday Evening Post . October 12, 1963, and "College 
Pressures", Life — a three-part series — January 8-15-22, 1965. 
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The question of "pressures" has direct implications for junior college calendar 
selection. As an option in quarter plan conversion, compression of a semester's 
work into a quarter term is possible although it is usually accomplished by 
adding to the class meetings per week. Previous reference has been made to in- 
tensification or compaction of a semester's work into a trimester term. 

With many junior college students being marginal in academic potential, and with 
many more faced with economic circumstances and family obligations which limit 
the time available for st^dy.and class preparation, the "consequences" of com- 
pacting the course-work could well outweigh the advantages of acceleration. 

The "mechanics" of implementat ion and transition 

The degree to which institutions and administrat ve offices become involved in 
the implementation of a major calendar revision depends upon which academic 
calendar is selected. With many colleges operating successfully on each of the 
principal calendar variations, indications and evidence suggests that any plan 
is 'workable"; therefore, the problems become matters of re-evaluation, planning 
and organization. 

This section of the report provides a brief "overview" of some of the operations 
and services affected by a calendar change. If the semes ter /extended summer 
term plan is adopted, the effects would be minimal. The adoption of the tri- 
mester system would involve slightly more in the way of program modification 
than would the semester/summer plan. However, a change to the quarter plan 
would demand major adjustmdhts in many phases of the total educational program. 

For the sake of brevity, only two major categories are used as headings: 

(1). General administrative operations and services -- 

a. Contracts and insurance — probably advantages are to 
be gained in the spreading out of peak loads, 

b. Curriculum conversion (quarter or trimester plans) -- 
hours of instruction, length of class periods, revised 
course outlines, articulation with four-year institu- 
tions, conversion of units, approvals of State Depart- 
ment of Education, 

c. Contractual relations — additional services required, 
particularly for a fourth registration period as in the 
quarter plan, with marked increase in costs, 

d. Health services -- increased staff costs and scheduling 
of added personnel, 

e. Instructional planning -- programs for the under -educated, 
gifted, specialized training (registered nurses, apprent- 
iceships, etc.), class norms. 
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f» Interdlstrlct additional services required, 

g. Mail unit -- increased services require added costs, 

h. Maintenance and operations -- major problems if the quarter 
plan is adopted, (with considerable increase in costs) for: 
inspections; testing; major repairs; renovation and overhaul; 
repainting; cleaning; servicing; etc. Custodial services 
schedules would involve additional "C" shifts, and possible 
overtime costs, 

i. Payrolls -- would need conversion to new pay schedules; 
retirement contributions, deductions, salary increments, 
et, al,, become involved, 

j. Personnel -- recruitment, orientation, leave policies, 
pay-schedules, 

k. Purchasing and stores -- some benefits if peaks and valleys 
are evened- out, 

l. Supplies and equipment -- peak loads could be reduced and 
deliveries facilitated; some added costs, 

m. Transportation -- additional services required, 

n. And "air-conditioning" -- estimating, contracting, installing, 

J 

(2), Institutional administration and operation -- 

a. Admissions -- announcements and publicity, high school 
articulation, handling of applications, pre-registration 
and registration, evaluation and preparation of transcripts, 
student personnel records, non-resident student classifi- 
cation, foreign student and veterans services, scholarships 
and awards. 

b. Athletic competition -- schedules, "conference" approval, 
determination of eligibility, 

c. Attendance and accounting -- "census" week dates, record- 
keeping, reporting, 

d. Audio-visual materials -- increased usage, 

« 

e. Catalogs and schedules — revision of content, class size, 
dates of terms, 

f. Certificated and classified staff -- assignments, instruc- 
tional loads, vacations, leaves, overtime, relief time, em- 
ployment of visiting faculty. 
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g. Community Involvement -- advisory committees, cultural 
activities, youth services, 

h. Counseling and guidance -- Individual and group programing, 
advisement and counseling, testing, "Study Skills Center" 
operation, articulation with high schools, 

1. Evening division articulation and coordination — room 

utilization, catalogs and schedules, announcements and pub- 
licity, staff assignments, supervision, 

j. Health office -- examinations, athletic clearance, first 
aid, health education, 

k. Instruction -- conversion of courses, committee activities, 
research, recruitment of additional personnel, materials of 
Instruction; teaching loads, activities of the "performing 
arts", supervision of Instruction, coordination of voca- 
tional education programs and specialized training, 

l. Laboratories, shops and special purpose facilities -- 
scheduling, handling and control of supplies and equipment, 

m. Library usage -- cataloguing, staffing, control of books 
and periodicals, 

n. Physical education plant -- scheduling, locker Issuance, 
equipment handling, coordination with youth services, 

o. Placement service -- added operations, 

p. Student activities -- student body elections, recreational 
programs, cultural activities, seasonal events, clubs and 
organizations, student government, graduation ceremonies, 
school paper and other publications, 

q. Tabulating units -- supplies, personnel requirements, addi- 
tional machine-time requirements, 

r. And added "second- level administration" necessary to year- 
round operation -- assignment, duty statements, supervision. 

Steps in transition require that sufficient "lead-time" be provided. This is 
generally considered to necessitate a minimum period of two years. Full admini- 
stration/faculty participation, provision for added remuneration and/or released 
time for the time and effort needed, district-wide coordination, close articu- 
lation with the secondary schools and transfer Institutions, announcements and 
other publicity well in advance of anticipated changes -- all are essential to 
a well-ordered and effective transitional program. 
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Chapter 11 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The " conclusions” of the survey 

The primary purpose of the study has been to provide information relating to 
these basic questions: 

(a) Is year-round operation of the Los Angeles 
junior colleges educationally and financially 
feasible and desirable? 

(b) Assuming the principle of year-round operation 
is acceptable, which of the various academic 
calendars will serve best? 

(c) Should a year-round calendar be adopted, what 
are the problems involved in its implementation 
and transition from the present calendar? 

While many conclusions have been arrived at in the course of the investi- 
gation, and are evident in the body of the report, the ’’heart” of the 
study is found in the answers to the above questions. Within this frame- 
qf^::;.r6f.®i^®'^ce, the following conclusions are presented: 



CONCLUSION NO . I -- In light of the advantages to be gained, year- 

"* round operation for the Los Angeles City Junior 

College District is considered to be educationally 
feasible and desirable, and -- assuming the Dis- 
trict is willing to bear the added costs -- finan- 
cially feasible and desirable. 

(1) . Rising costs of education and the prospects of increasing enrollments 
suggest the desirability of greater plant utilization. While the Los Angeles 
junior colleges, in effect, are now operating on a program equal to that of 
many ’’year-round” colleges and universities in terms of enrollment and 
length of the academic calendar, some additional gains are possible to the 
District through an extension of the college calendar year. 

(2) . A change to year-round operation will accomplish two purposes: (a) it 

will provide plant utilization for a school year of 48 weeks (including up 

to a maximum of 232 days of instruction), and (b) it will afford an opportun- 
ity to students who wish to accelerate to complete 60 units of credit within 
a year-and-a-half . 









(3) o Year-round operation, on the bases of available data and certain 
hypotheses and assumptions, is found to be no more costly, and possibly 
less costly than the cost-per-student operation of the present calen- 
dar. (This is particularly true of the semes ter/extended summer term 

plan and the trimester plan; the quarter plan tends to be somewhat more 
expensive). 

(4) . On the basis of evidence as stipulated above, year-round operation 
should provide a gain in average daily attendance over the present calen- 
dar of between 4 and 5 per cent. The cumulative gain year-by-year is 
minimal, since increased plant utilization cannot accelerate the in- 
put from the contributing high schools. The high level of plant utili- 
zation in the six-week summer session — 67 per cent of the Fall semester 
day enrollment limits the comparative gains of year-round operation. 

(5) . The present higjh quality of the instructional programs of the 
Los Angeles junior cof leges would appear to be enhanced through an ex- 
tension of the academic calendar to 48 weeks. No evidence exists to 
suggest that there would be any compromise with the basic premise "that 

year-round operation must be undertaken only upon sound educational 
reasons". 



CONCLUSION NO. 2 -- The semes ter /extended summer term plan ("18-18-12" 

plan) appears to have greater advantages and fewer 
disadvantages for year-round operation of the Los 
Angeles junior colleges than either the quarter 
plan or the trimester plan. 

Statements relating to the semes ter /extended summer term plan, upon which 
this conclusion is based, follow: 

(1) .^ Maximum year-round operation of 48 weeks is provided without dis- 
turbing or disrupting present patterns of instruction. 

(2) . The "18-18-12" plan permits an evaluation of year-round operation, 
particularly as to costs, withouir*fhrTiece^ty of spending time, effort 
and dollars in a process of calendar conversion. 

(3) . Maximum articulation is provided with all contributing secondary 

schools, and currently with the greatest number of colleges and univer- 
sities. 

(4) . The semester/summer term plan is entirely "legal", and requires 
no statutory modification. 
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(5) . Opportunity is provided students wishing to accelerate their 
educational programs to complete 60 units of credit (or more under ex- 
ceptional circumstances) in a year-and-a-half . 

(6) o The twelve week summer term may be scheduled to provide both a 
twelve-week session and/or two six-week sessions. This flexibility is 
advantageous to the total educational program, to the faculties and to 
the students. 

(7) . No "problems" are created in instruction and curriculum, except that 
certain courses may need re-planning to fit the twelve-week summer pattern 
if so desired by the institutions or departments concerned. 

(8) . Faculty members are virtually "guaranteed" a six-week added teach- 
ing assignment, with six weeks (or twelve weeks with no summer teaching 
assignment) available for study, travel, rest or recreation. Six-week 
sessions make employment available to visiting faculty. 

(9) . Opportunities are afforded local students attending other institu- 
tions during the regular year to "live at home" and attend a six-week 
summer session, or twelve weeks if their parent institution’s calendar 
permits. (T his gro up represented 28.8 per cent of the summer, 1964 
enrollment). 

(10) . Conditions of faculty employment are not changed, except for the 
added option in summer employment, thus benefitting not only the instruc- 
tor but administrative services as well, (e.g. , controlling division, 
retirement section, etc.). 

(11) . The 12-week summer term provides an easy transitional phase to 
the quarter plan should pressures (such as the decision of the Coordi- 
nating Council for Higher Education) ultimately force its adoption. 

(12) . Primary educational advantages are found in: 

a. Seventeen weeks of prime instruction time, 

b. More opportunity for research, deliberation, supplemen- 
tal reading and independent study, 

c. In comparative terms, the semester/summer term plan 
exerts the least academic "pressure", 

d. More favorable learning conditions are provided the 
less mature and the less able, and in the opporiini- 
ties for enrichment for the superior or gifted. 
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e. Added opportunity for make-up is provided for the stu- 
dent who temporarily interrupts his education program 
or who encounters academic difficulties. 

(13). Acceptance of the semes ter /extended summer term plan for year- 
round operation has been indicated by: 

a. Actions of Faculty Associations, faculty committees 
and professional organizations within the District, 
which reflect a favoring of the semes ter /summer plan 
over the quarter or trimester plans, 

b. Results of the questionnaire survey of a sampling of 
summer session, 1964 and fall semester, 1964 students -- 
both groups preferring the semester/summer plan over the 
trimester plan, the summer group favoring the semester/ 
summer plan over the quarter plan, and the fall group 
preferring the quarter plan over the semester/summer 
plan but only by 11 responses out of 2051, and 

c. Motions in support of the semes ter /summer term plan as 
a preferred calendar by the survey Advisory Committee 
and by the Community Representatives' Reviewing Com- 
mittee. 

CONCLUSION NO . ^ -- Should the semester/extended summer term plan be 

adopted, it would appear desirable that year-round 
operation begin at the earliest feasible date (i.e., 
summer, 1966). Should the quarter plan or the tri- 
mester plan be favored, it would appear advantageous that 
the final decision be delayed for two to three years. 

(1). The intent of Conclusion No. 3 is to suggest that the Los Angeles junior 
colleges have a measure of breathing room temporarily, if a major calendar 
revision (to either the quarter plan or the trimester plan) is in prospect. 

The proposed delay, for other than the semester/extended summer term plan, 
seems desirable for these reasons: 

a. The "time-table" for the University of California 
indicates that all branches will be on the quarter 
plan by 1966. However, no official word is available 
at this time as to the nature of their conversion in 
subject credits, course content, length of instruc- 
tional units, etc. 

b. The California State Colleges' changeover to the quarter 
plan will Aot be completed until 1973-76. In the greater 
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Los Angeles area, only California State College at 
Los Angeles will be on quarter operation by 1967. 

It would not seem advisable for the junior colleges 
to move more rapidly than those State Colleges to 
which Los Angeles junior college students will trans- 
fer in the greatest numbers. 

c. The conclusion does not necessarily relate to the 
selection of the semes ter /extended summer term plan 
as a preferred choice for year-round operation, al- 
though the continuance of the present pattern of 
instruction would obviously require little in the 
way of curricular change during the proposed "wait 
and see" period. 

(2) . In addition to the support given the concept embodied in the conclu- 

sion by the committees, many "experts" have voiced the opinion that a 
waiting period for. the Junior colleges has merit. (These individuals 
personally interviewed in the course of the survey, included: Dr. Willard 

B. Spaulding, Acting Director, California Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education; Dr. Frank L. Kidner, University Dean of Educational Relations, 
University of California; Dr. D. Gordon Tyndall, Director of Analytic 
Studies, University of California; Dr. Robert A. Kennelly, Consultant on 
Year-round Operation, California State Colleges; Dr. M. Bruce Fisher, 
member of the CCHE Technical Committee, now Dean, Fresno State College; 

Dr. Harvey Hall, Registrar, Stanford University; C. Paul Winner, Asso- 
ciate Dean of Admissions and Records, California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege; Dr. Gerald Cresci, Consultant in Junior College Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, and others). 

(3) . Until the State Legislature makes a determination, it is not 
known to what extent the added costs of year-round operation of the 
University and the State Colleges will be underwritten when the pre- 
sent student- fee supported summer sessions are replaced. This has im- 
plications both for enrollment and continued financial support of junior 
college operation under any calendar plan. 

(4) . Articulation for that per cent of junior college students who even- 
tually transfer does not now pose any serious problems with those colleges 
on other than the semester plan (e.g.. Occidental College, California 
State Polytechnic College, Pepperdine College and The Art Center), nor 
will it for branches of the University of California, according to uni- 
versity spokesmen. 
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CONCLUSION NO. 4 -- It would appear desirable that a standing committee 
— be created to coordinate the implementation of any 

year-round calendar adopted for the Los Angeles junior 
colleges, and to study further certain concepts and 
problem areas defined by the Survey. It is suggested 
that committee membership could well include students, 
faculty members, community resource personnel and 
representatives from the various segments of the 
school system affected by a year-round calendar opera- 
tion. 

Activities and concerns of such a committee as is proposed above might include 

(1) . Liaison with the California Junior College Association and other pro- 
fessional groups and organizations, with legislative personnel, with the 
University of California and its branches, and with the California State 
Colleges system and its several campuses. 

(2) . Participation in articulation and curriculum considerations affecting 
theLos Angeles City Junior College District through major changes in its 
own calendar and/or the progressive conversion to the quarter plan by 
branches of the University of California and the various California State 

Colleges. 

(3) . Continued study of; 

a. The financial aspects of year-round operation such as 
costs of air-conditioning, possible reductions in capi- 
tal outlay, etc., 

b. Implications and effects of Legislative action to pro- 
vide financial support for year-round operation of the 
university, the state colleges and the junior colleges, 

c. Necessary changes in the Education Code and other legal 
factors bearing on year-round operation, 

d. The effect upon junior college enrollments of re-direction 
and diversion by the university and the state colleges 
arising from implementation of the Master Plan, the 
’•eligibility index”, the change-over to year-round opera- 
tion, and the possibility of tuition charges, 

e. Implications of year-round college operation for the 
elementary and secondary schools, 

f. Re-examination of rotational enrollment for use at a 
later date, should this measure ultimately become neces- 
sary. 
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Committee recommendations 



After study and discussion, and with active participation by Faculty 
Association and organization representatives in the open meeting^, the 
Advisory Committee recommended the adoption of those conclusions pre- 
sented above. Final action was taken January 6, 1965. (108) 

Three additional staff proposals were considered by the Advisory Committee, 
the first of which read: 

In the progress and direction of the Survey, 
decisions with respect to all-year operation 
and selection of an academic calendar may be 
made on the assumption that in the immediate 
future "rotational" enrollment (l.e., compul- * 
sory, mandatory a^. tendance) is not deemed de- 
sirable. 

The proposal was adopted by the committee after a consideration of back- 
ground materials prepared by the survey staff and open discussion. (This 
proposal is discussed at length on pages 77-80). 

The second proposal read: 

If the Los Angeles Junior College District sub- 
sequently adopts a quarter plan or trimester 
plan of yearly operation, it should be entered 
into college-by-college, and a minimum of two 
years "lead-time" provided. 

No objection was voiced to the "lead-time" provision, but a consensus 
favored district-wide calendar change rather than campus -by- campus. The 
requirements of the budget and controlling divisions, the concerns in 
articulation and instructional planning, and the need to move as a "district" 
in operational matters, were the bases for negative action on the conclu- 
sion. By motion, it was "referred back to the survey staff for further 
study" . 

Considerable discussion developed around a third proposal that: 

If a final choice of a year-round calendar is 
limited only to either the quarter or the trimester 
plan (disregarding any delay in choice and the oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the functioning of the semester/ 
extended summer term) , advantages of the quarter plan 
tend to outweigh those of the trimester. 



108survey Advisory Committee, Minutes, January 6, 1965. 
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The conclusion received a qualified "recommendation for adoption"; how- 
ever, it is not included with those appearing in this report since it 
does not involve any direct action. 



On January 19, 1965, the Community Representatives * Reviewing Committee 
met to consider and evaluate the findings and tentative conclusions of the 
survey as outlined in a "background information and materials" report, 
previously distributed to each committee member. (All but three were 
present) . 

The conclusions were those recommended for adoption by the Advisory 
Committee, including that pertaining to rotational enrollment. 

Following a somewhat lengthy discussion, one member summarized what he 
felt the position of the committee to be, as follows: 

The survey staff has put these proposals before 
us to obtain our views, and to see if we find 
anything wrong with them. We have a consensus 

that the staff has done a good job We see 

nothing wrong. ... .and I could not see how the 
group could do more than support it (the state- 
ment df^c^n^lusions and proposals). 

Upon indication of canmittee agreement , it'^ms^ then moved: 

that the study has the committee approvar,'~and^_^ 
we recommend that the Board support this posi- ^ 
tion. 

The motion passed unanimously. 



lO^Community Representatives' Reviewing Committee, (for the Survey: Year- 

Round Utilization of College Facilities), Proceedings . January 19, 1965. 
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175+57 = 232 

■**Quarter 1 designated as a "siaimier* term” to comply with 
code requirement of 175 day minimum school year. 
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1801-29 = 209 

-^It will be recosmnended that a minimum break of 3 days be 
provided between semesters If the present calendar is 









